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OCTOBER    REPORT. 

Division  of  Statistics, 
Department  of  Agriculture, 

October  1,  1882. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  publication  the  October  rate  of 
yield  and  quality  of  small  grain;  the  condition  of  com,  potatoes,  cot- 
tou,  tobacco,  sorghum,  &c;  also,  the  report  of  freight  rates  of  trans- 
portation of  the  principal  products  of  agriculture. 
Respectfully, 

J.  E.  DODGE, 

Statistician. 
Hod.  Geo.  B.  Loring, 

Commissioner. 


CROP  REPORT  FOR  OCTOBER. 

The  October  returns  include  the  entire  area  of  nearly  seventeen  hun- 
dred counties  of  the  United  States,  representing  nearly  all  of  the  breadth 
in  cereals,  potatoes,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  sorghum.  They  give  direct 
estimates  of  the  yield  per  acre  of  the  small  grains,  all  of  which  are 
harvested,  based  on  thrashers'  records  as  far  as  obtainable.  Errors  have 
been  carefully  eliminated,  and  unreasonable  estimates  examined  for 
correction.  The  result  of  this  test  of  production  gives  the  largest 
figures  of  the  official  series  of  tests,  from  the  involuntary  impulse  of 
farmers  to  think  and  speak  well  of  their  acres  ;  so  that,  on  completing 
the  direct  comparison,  by  counties,  with  the  product  of  last  year,  and 
the  adjustment  of  possible  discrep'ancies  by  further  investigation,  the 
outcome  may  possibly  be  lower  than  is  indicated  by  the  figures  of  yield 
per  acre. 

The  crops  not  yet  generally  harvested,  corn,  potatoes,  and  buckwheat, 
and  cotton  also,  make  a  final  report  of  condition,  the  rate  of  yield  to 
follow  in  November. 

WHEAT. 

The  October  returns  of  yield  per  acre  of  wheat,  estimated  from  re- 
sults of  thrashing,  foreshadows  a  product  slightly  exceeding  500,000,000 
bushels.  The  average  yield  per  acre  will  not  much  exceed  13.5  bushels, 
on  an  acreage  slightly  under  37,000,000.     There  is  a  reduction  of  area 
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in  the  spring- wheat  region,  and  a  large  yield  in  the  great  winter- wheat- 
growing  belt  of  the  West.  The  six  principal  winter- wheat  States  will 
aggregate  about  244,000,000  bushels,  or  nearly  half  the  crop  of  the  United 
States.  The  spring  wheat  of  the  Northwest  may  make  113,000,000  bush- 
els. The  Pacific  coast  crop,  which  has  been  persistently  exaggerated  in 
commercial  estimates,  may -possibly  reach  45,000,000  bushels.  The  Mid- 
dle States  have  produced  about  40,000,000  bnshels,  and  the  Southern 
States  slightly  in  excess  of  50,000,000.  Slight  modifications  may  come 
from  further  investigation  as  the  results  of  the  harvest  are  more  closely 
tested:  but  the  total  cannot  be  much  changed,  and  certainly  cannot  be 
expected  to  enlarge  the  aggregate  above,  which  requires  nearly  as 
large  a  yield  per  acre  as  has  ever  been  reported  in  this  country  by  cen- 
sus or  official  estimate.  The  average  yield  has  never  fallen  quite  to  10 
bushels  (though  very  near  it  last  year),  and  never  has  quite  touched  14 
bushels  in  years  of  greatest  abundance.  It  was  12.9  in  the  census  year, 
and  the  crop  of  1880  was  estimated  at  13.1. 

The  yield  in  New  England  varies  from  14  bushels  in  Maine  to  18.7  in 
Vermont.  It  is  unusually  high  in  Xew  York,  18.7  bushels;  in  Pennsyl- 
vania not  quite  so  high,  15.5  bushels.  Delaware  and  Maryland  secure 
good  yields;  but  the  South,  from  Virginia  to  the  Mississippi  River, 
though  yielding  better  than  usual,  ranges  7  to  10  bushels;  Arkansas 
and  Texas  do  better. 

Coining  to  the  winter  wheat  belt  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  the  country 
north  of  that  river  averages  nearly  16  bushels.  Michigan  and  Illinois 
stand  highest  in  this  belt.  Kentucky  and  Missouri  promise  about  14 
bushels;  Kansas  reports  the  extraordinary  yield  of  19.5,  a  crop  of 
about  34,000,000  bushels.  The  yield  of  California  is  apparently  about 
13  bushels,  while  Oregon  and  Washington  are  higher  and  more  uniform 
in  local  areas. 

The  quality  of  wheat  is  generally  good ;  high  in  the  Eastern  and 
Middle  States,  and  approximating  100  in  the  South.  In  Illinois  the 
average  is  99 ;  in  Indiana,  97 ;  in  Ohio,  96.  Some  loss  of  quality  re- 
sulted in  Michigan  from  heating  in  the  stack,  reducing  the  average  to 
90.  In  West  Virginia  it  fails  to  reach  perfection  by  nine  points.  Iowa, 
in  the  spring  wheat  belt,  makes  lowest  returns,  averaging  87.  Further 
west,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  quality  is  reported  uniformly  good. 

Dakota  statistical  agent : — Tlie  early  part  of  the  season  in  the  foregoing  counties,  all 
of  which  lay  upon  the  Red  River,  it  was  so  wet  that  the  lowest  lands  were  in  many 
cases  not  worth  cutting.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory  the  wheat  crop  this 
year  is  not  up  to  the  average,  while  in  the  southern  part  it  is  the  best  in  quantity 
and  quality  ever  raised. 

Kentucky  statistical  agent  :^-I  remark  generally  that  the  wheat  crop  of  Kentucky 
exceeds  by  five  or  six  million  bushels  any  previous  crop,  and  is  universally  super!)  in 
quality. 

Kansas  statistical  agent: — Most  encouraging  reports  have  been  received  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  wheat  this  year,  the  reports  of  our  correspondents  making  it  3  per  cent. 
above  limb  medium  grade. 
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Georgia  statistical  agent : — Wheat,  though  cultivated  iu  about  one  hundred  counties 
of  the  State,  received  so  little  attention  in  those  counties  south  of  the  thirty-third 
parallel  of  latitude  that  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  State  is  materially  lowered 
by  the  small  yield  in  the  lower  counties.  The  principal  wheat-growing  section  of  the 
State  lies  north  of  33°  45'  north  latitude,  though  with  good  preparation  and  such  ma- 
nuring as  is  given  further  north,  the  red  lands  lying  between  the  above  parallels 
yield  remunerative  crops  ;  indeed  the  largest  yields  ever  made  in  the  State  have  oc- 
curred in  this  section. 

OATS. 

The  average  yield  of  oats  will  be  somewhat  higher  than  last  year  or 
iu  1879,  and  the  product  will  be  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  wheat,  prob- 
ably about  480,000,000  bushels.  Illinois,  Iowa,  New  York,  Wisconsin, 
Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kansas  are  States  of  highest 
rank. 

Georgia  statistical  agent: — Oats,  since  the  introduction  of  the  rust-proof,  bearded 
varieties  and  fall  sowing,  afford  our  most  reliable  source  of  stock  food,  since  they  grow 
and  mature  before  the  summer  droughts  commence.  If  the  whole  crop  of  the  State 
had  been  sown  in  the  rust-proof  varieties  the  average  yield  would  have  been  not  less 
than  25  bushels.  Many  farmers,  however,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  sowed 
western  spring  oats,  which  rusted  and  reduced  the  average  yield.  Fall  sown  oats  are 
more  certain  of  a  crop  and  yield  larger  crops  of  heavier  grain  than  spring  sown.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  rust-proof  varieties  is  that  they  are  invariably  bearded  and  have  the 
lower  end  of  each  grain  surrounded  by  a  short  brush. 

The  oat  crop  of  the  State  has  grown  from  1,900,000  bushels  in  1870  to  about  7,000,000 
this  year,  mainly  the  result  of  improved  varieties  aud  fall  seeding. 

RYE. 

The  indicated  average  yield  of  rye  is  14.7,  making  a  crop  of  20,000,000 
bushels,  or  nearly  the  same  as  that  reported  by  the  last  census.  The 
quality  ranges,  with  few  exceptions,  from  95  to  100. 

Georgia  statistical  agent:— Rye  is  cultivated  in  Georgia  mainly  for  winter  pastur- 
age, for  which  purpose  it  is  very  valuable  in  our  climate.  The  general  practice  is  to 
sow  rich  lots  in  August  or  September  and  pasture  them  during  winter  and  spring. 
It  is  more  profitable,  however,  to  sow  very  thickly  in  drills  12  to  18  inches  apart,  at 
the  rate  of  3  bushels  per  acre  and  cut  the  green  iye  during  winter.  I  usually  com- 
mence cutting  about  the  15th  of  November  and  continue  until  April,  when  it  is  mowed 
and  converted  into  hay  just  as  it  begins  to  bloom.  One-fourth  of  an  acre  will,  if 
the  soil  is  fertile  or  highly  manured,  keep  a  cow  through  the  winter.  Northern  or 
Western  seed  are  worthless  for  sowing  here.  The  plants  from  such  seed  trail  on  the 
ground,  while  those  from  Southern  seed  grow  erect  if  planted  thick,  and  afford  early 
and  frequent  cuttings. 

BAELEY. 

The  indicated  average  yield  of  barley  is  23.5  bushels  per  acre,  aggre- 
gating 45,000,000  bushels.  California,  New  York  and  Wisconsin,  to- 
gether produce  more  than  one-half,  or  27,000,000  bushels.  The  product 
in  1879  was  44,000,000. 
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BUCKWHEAT. 

The  prospect  for  buckwheat  is  good  for  a  nearly  average  product, 
eleven  to  twelve  million  bushels.  Pennsylvania  produces  nearly  half 
of  the  crop,  and  reports  95  as  the  average  of  condition,  100  representing 
a  full  normal  yield,  and  not  an  average  of  good  and  bad  seasons.  New 
York  makes  an  average  of  95.  No  other  State  produces  half  a  mill- 
ion bushels. 

CORK 

The  yield  per  acre  of  corn  will  be  reported  in  November.  Condition 
averages  81,  being  very  high  in  the  South  and  comparatively  low  in 
States  of  largest  production.  In  Illinois,  with  8  per  cent,  decrease  of 
area,  condition  is  only  72;  it  is  70  in  Iowa,  and  87  iu  Ohio ;  these  States 
produced  40  per  cent,  of  the  crop  of  1879.  A  careful  comparison  of 
changes  in  area  and  condition  indicates  an  average  yield  of  25  bushels 
per  acre  against  28  in  1879  and  18  in  1881.  The  average  of  a  series  of 
years  is  between  26  and  27  bushels.  New  England  will  produce,  ac- 
cording to  these  returns,  seven  to  eight  millions;  the  Middle  States, 
82,000,000;  the  Southern  States^  340,000,000;  those  north  of  Tennessee 
and  west  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  1,250,000,000;  an  aggregate 
of  1,680,000,000.  Later  returns  of  product  may  slightly  reduce,  but 
cannot  materially  increase  this  result.  The  1,800,000,000  product  pre- 
dicted by  the  corn  buyers  is  a  myth,  which  has  been  so  persistently 
assumed  that  the  public  may  be  misled.  The  increase  in  the  South, 
where  ten  to  fifteen  bushels  may  be  considered  a  large  yield,  cannot 
make  good  the  reduction  in  Illinois  alone.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
the  product  is  more  than  four  hundred  millions  greater  than  last  year, 
and  ample  for  a  liberal  supply  for  domestic  wants  and  exportation ;  a 
supply  never  exceeded,  with  two  exceptions,  1879  and  1880,  notwith- 
standing a  later  and  more  unpropitious  planting  season  than  has  occurred 
in  many  years. 

This  is  the  indication  of  the  October  returns,  which  are  the  last  in 
the  series  of  comparative  condition.  The  later  returns  of  yield  per 
acre,  and  the  estimates  by  counties  of  product  compared  with  last  year, 
may  modify  the  result  slightly,  but  experience  of  former  years  warrants 
the  conclusion  that  the  aggregate  product  is  here  fairly  foreshadowed. 

The  injury  to  corn  in  New  England,  by  drought,  was  somewhat  serious. 
The  desired  rains  did  not  fall  anywhere  out  of  Vermont,  except  locally. 
Oxford  County,  Maine,  "has  the  largest  and  best  crop  for  ten  years." 

Vermont  statistical  agent: — In  the  State  at  large  the  product  is  less  than  the  average 
amount,  hut  in  good  condition;  the  heavy  storms  broke  down  many  fi-elds,  injuring 
fodder  somewhat. 

Iii  New  York  the  crop  took  advantage  of  September's  propitious 
weather.     Cutting  is  in  progress,  and  complaints  are  few. 
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Burlington  and  Gloucester  Counties,  New  Jersey,  report  falling  off  in 
condition  during  September,  but  the  reverse  is  true  of  the  State. 

Much  "  soft "  corn  is  mentioned  in  Pennsylvania,  bnt  no  fears  of  in- 
jury by  frost  had  yet  been  realized,  and  the  fair  weather  has  taken 
much  of  the  crop  out  of  danger. 

While  corn  in  Richmond  County,  Virginia,  was  "seriously  injured  by 
drought,"  and  in  Botetourt  "suffered  materially  from  too  much  rain," in 
Craig  "some  fields  will  yield  70  bushels  per  acre," and  Fauquier  reports 
"25  per  cent,  above  an  average."  The  general  report  from  the  State  is 
not  unsatisfactory. 

In  the  South  the  large  promise  of  the  season  fails  but  slightly  by 
reason  of  severe  storms  of  wind  and  rain  in  September.  Damage  from 
these  causes  are  mentioned  in  Transylvania,  Stanley,  Davie,  Cabarrus, 
Davidson,  Henderson,  Beaufort,  Camden,  Gaston,  Iredell,  McDowell, 
Rowan  Counties,  North  Carolina;  Union,  Chester,  Edgefield,  South 
Carolina ;  Decatur,  Harris,  Banks,  Gordon,  Talbot,  Carroll,  Floyd, 
Wilkes,  Baldwin,  Putnam,  Early,  Dawson,  Wilcox,  and  Habersham,  in 
Georgia.    ' 

North  Carolina  statistical  agent: — The  prospect  for  an  unusually  fine  yield  of  corn  is  very 
flattering  ;  fully  Ave  per  cent,  above  an  average  yield  will  be  realized.  Special  reports 
received  by  the  State  department  of  agriculture  to  October  regarding  the  damage 
done  to  corn  crops  by  tbe  overflow  of  rivers  and  creeks  in  the  latter  part  of  August 
and  early  part  of  September,  show  that  there  will  be  a  loss  of  about  2,000,000  bushels 
of  com,  worth,  at  75  cents  per  bushel,  $1,500,000. 

Georgia  statistical  agent : — Corn  was  never  more  uniformly  good  than  this  year.  The 
crop  is  now  made,  aud  will  likely  go  to  30,000,000  bushels.  The  recent  storm  has 
caused  some  rot  by  blowing  down  the  stalks  so  that  the  ears  rested  upon  the  ground. 

In  Alabama  and  Mississippi  rain  and  floods  are  mentioned  in  some 
localities,  but  an  abundant  crop  is  harvested  in  both  States. 

Bnt  little  discontent  with  the  harvest  is  evinced  in  Texas.  Harde- 
man County  mentions  chinch  bugs,  and  more  rains  would  have  been  ac- 
ceptable in  limited  portions  of  the  State. 

Tennessee  statistical  agent: — The  maturity  of  the  corn  crop  has  justified  the  high 
anticipations  of  the  growing  period,  and  the  yield  per  acre,  and  the  aggregate,  is 
greater  than  at  any  time  within  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

West  Virginia  made  no  improvement  during  the  last  thirty  days. 
Several  counties  suffered  from  too  much  rain. 

No  complaint  comes  from  any  section  of  Kentucky.  Returns  indicate 
an  abundant  crop  in  Hickman.  Best  yield  in  twenty  years  in  Kenton, 
and  similar  reports  from  many  counties. 

Kentucky  statistical  agent :— The  corn  crop  will  run  from  5  to  8  per  cent,  above  an 
average  crop. 

September's  considerate  weather  did  all  that  could  be  done  for  corn 
in  Ohio,  and  "  out  of  danger"  is  the  report  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 
Cutting  is  in  progress,  and  frost  did  not  injure  even  the  latest  fields. 

Ohio  statistical  agent:— Weather  damp  and  hot,  so  that  much  corn  considered  hope- 
less a  month  ago  is  now  rapidly  hardening. 
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Michigan  statistical  agent: — The  frost  lield  off  so  well  that  corn  came  safely  "to  the 
front " ;  it  promises  about  30  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  clanger  from  frost  has  passed  in  Indiana ;  there  are  but  slight 
local  variations  in  condition,  and  the  improvement  by  reason  of  fair 
weather  in  September  is  general. 

Frost  caught  some  fields  in  Illinois,  and  its  damage  is  mentioned  in 
Kankakee,  Edgar,  Kendall,  Henry,  Fulton,  Winnebago,  Boone,  De  Kalb, 
Grundy,  and  Livingston  Counties ;  yet  the  late  grain  received  most  of 
the  injury,  and  the  condition  improved  wonderfully  during  September. 

Wisconsin  corn  suffered  from  frost  in  a  few  counties.  In  Dodge  it  was 
cut  prematurely  for  its  protection,  and  the  quality  was  lowered.  Many 
counties  report  an  average  crop  of  good  quality — among  them,  Wau- 
shara, Milwaukee,  Waupaca,  and  Juneau. 

In  Watonwan  County,  Minnesota,  corn  was '"  badly  injured"  by  frost. 
Other  counties  mention  it,  while  many  escaped  wholly. 

Iowa  statistical  agent: — The  showing  for  corn  is  better.  In  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  State,  iu  Davis,  Henry,  Monroe,  and  Lucas  Counties,  where  the  land  is  level,  with 
a  clay  soil,  there  will  not  be  50  per  cent,  of  an  average  crop.  In  Ringgold,  Calhoun, 
Delaware,  and  others,  where  the  lands  are  more  rolling,  the  corn  is  good.  We  had  a 
frost  the  20th  of  September,  -which  injured  the  late  corn  in  some  localities. 

The  Missouri  corn  is  good.  Some  counties  excel  any  previous  year, 
Johnson,  Washington,  and  Madison  being  of  the  number. 

Kansas  statistical  agent: — The  condition  of  corn  for  the  month  of  September  was  re- 
duced 4  per  cent,  from  the  August  average.  This  was  occasioned  principally  by  a  hot 
wind  blowing  from  the  southwest,  that  continued  from  the  morning  of  September  12 
to  the  evening  of  September  14,  being  general  in  its  extent,  not  any  portion  of  the 
State  escaping.  The  late  varieties  were  the  only  ones  injured,  a  large  portion  of  the 
crop  being  beyond  the  reach  of  injury  from  this  cause. 

Slight  injuries  by  drought,  frost,  and  chinch-bugs  are  mentioned  in 
Nebraska,  but  a  fair  crop  is  reported  from  many  parts  of  the  State. 

POTATOES. 

The  average  condition  of  the  potato  crop  is  81,  indicating  a  yield  of 
about  80  bushels  per  acre  on  an  area  approaching  2,000,000  acres.  In 
New  York  the  average  is  70,  foreshadowing  a  short  crop  in  a  State  of 
large  production.  In  Maine,  85;  Vermont,  84;  and  less  in  other  parts 
of  New  England.  In  Michigan  the  prospect  is  very  flattering,  and 
throughout  the  Ohio  Valley,  Missouri,  and  Kansas,  and  in  the  Southern 
States  condition  is  unusually  high.  In  the  Northwest  it  is  somewhat  re- 
duced. 

Potatoes  in  New  England  shared  in  the  disastrous  influences  of  the 
drought.  In  New  York  and  New  Jersey  a  poor  condition  exists. 
Pennsylvania  reports  large  crops  in  many  counties,  and  rot  in  others. 
August  rains  did  good  in  Delaware. 

Georgia  statistical  agent: — There  is  an  unusually  promising  crop  of  fall  potatoes — a 
reproduction  from  the  spring  crop.     The  spring  crop  is  dug  in  June  or  July,  dried,  and 
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either  planted  in  the  usual  way,  except  that  the  tubers  are  not  cut,  and  heavily 
mulched  with  wheat  or  pine  straw,  or  the  potatoes  are  bedded  (as  are  sweet  potatoes 
in  spring)  in  a  convenient  spot,  where  they  are  kept  moist  enough  to  induce  sprout- 
ing. As  soon  as  the  young  ^ines  appear  above  ground  they  are  taken  up,  with  the 
potato  attached,  and  transplanted.  Small  potatoes  are  bedded  without  cutting.  In 
this  way  two  crops  are  grown  each  year,  the  product  of  the  second  far  surpassing 
the  first  in  quality,  both  as  to  flavor  and  keeping  qualities. 

Large  crops  are  mentioned  in  Williams,  Allen,  Franklin,  Knox,  and 
Geauga  Counties,  Ohio,  and  little  complaint  comes  from  any  part  of  the 
State.  Rot  is  mentioned  in  Monroe,  Delta,  and  Houghton  Counties, 
Michigan.  A  tine  crop  is  reported  in  Indiana.  In  Illinois,  rot  is  men- 
tioned in  Du  Page,  Kendall,  Jo  Daviess,  Carroll,  and  Boone.  Shelby 
has  an  immense  crop.  The  Wisconsin  product  is  large,  but  rotting  in 
Kewanee,  Washington,  Pierce,  Fond  du  Lac,  Racine,  and  Dodge.  Local 
variations  occur  in  Iowa.  A  fair  yield  is  reported  in  Missouri  and  Kan- 
sas, especially  of  the  early  planted. 

COTTON. 

The  cotton  returns  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  October  in- 
dicate unusual  size  and  vigor  of  plant,  and  a  capacity  for  a  large  pro- 
duction. The  late  development  of  fruitage,  and  the  reported  indica- 
tions of  a  small  top  crop,  limit  the  otherwise  extraordinary  prospect. 
The  coincidence  appears  of  the  same  general  average  of  condition  in 
1881  and  1882  for  June,  July,  and  August,  89,  92,  and  94  respectively. 
During  August  and  September,  in  1881,  condition  fell  from  94  to  66, 
but  in  the  same  period  of  this  season  to  88  only.  This  is  higher  than 
in  any  October  for  ten  years  with  two  exceptions,  1875  and  1878. 

Compared  with  the  August  returns,  there  is  a  loss  of  one  point  in 
Florida  and  Texas;  two  in  Alabama;  three  in  North  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia; four  in  Virginia,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas;  five  in  Tennessee,  and 
six  in  South  Carolina.  The  figures  for  Virginia  are  S6-,  North  Carolina, 
85;  South  Carolina,  89;  Georgia,  86;  Florida,  82;  Alabama,  88;  Mis- 
sissippi, 82;  Louisiana,  82;  Texas,  100;  Arkansas,  96;  Tennessee,  84. 

Rains  have  been  abundant  throughout  the  belt,  with  a  few  local  ex- 
ceptions in  the  southwest.  Severe  storms  are  reported  generally,  with 
occasional  injurious  consequences,  while  some  correspondents  claim  a 
benefit  in  partial  breaking  of  roots,  stopping  growth,  and  hastening 
maturity. 

Rust  is  slight  and  not  injurious. 

The  caterpillar  is  present  in  the  Gulf  States,  but  no  appreciable  dam- 
age is  reported  east  of  Mississippi.  The  partial  loss  of  leaves  where 
the  worm  exists  is  favorable  to  development  of  the  boll.  Slight  dam- 
age is  reported  in  Madison  and  Caddo,  in  Louisiana,  and  in  a  few  Texas 
counties. 

The  boll  worm  is  doing  some  injury  in  bottom  lands  of  Russell  County, 
Alabama;  in  Dallas,  Denton,  Eastland,  and  Stephens, Texas ;  in  Pope, 
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Arkansas,  and  in  Fayette,  Tennessee.  This  pest  lias  perhaps  done  more 
injury  than  the  caterpillar,  but  the  losses  from  all  insects  will  be  in- 
significant. 

The  range  of  possibilities  between  early  frost  and  a  long  and  favor- 
able season  for  maturing  and  picking  is  much  wider  this  season  than 
usual,  owing  to  the  present  rank  growth  and  greenness  of  the  weed? 
and  later  ripening. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  condition  of  cotton  in  the  ten 
principal  cotton  States,  in  October,  for  ten  years  : 
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South  Carolina  statistical  agent: — At  the  date'of  last  report  it  was  not  possible  to 
correctly  estimate  the  extent  of  the  injuries  to  the  cotton  crop  from  excessive  rains, 
rust,  and  shedding,  hut  the  past  month  has  more  fully  developed  the  amount  of  dam- 
age from  these  and  other  causes.  The  condition  of  cotton,  October  1,  is  at  least  10 
per  cent,  below  an  average.  The  top  crop  will  be  very  light,  and  in  some  counties  a 
total  failure.  Picking  will  end  in  some  sections  by  October  15,  and  will  be  over  gen- 
erally by  November  1. 

Special  reports  received  by  the  State  department  of  agriculture  to  October  1,  re- 
garding the  damage  done  to  the  crops  by  the  overflow  of  rivers  and  creeks  in  the  latter 
part  of  August  and  early  part  of  September,  show  that  there  will  be  loss  from  this 
cause  of  about  3,000,000  pounds  of  lint  cotton,  worth,  at  ten  cents  per  pound,  $300,000. 

Georgia  statistical  agent  .-—Cotton  is  still  largely  in  the  future,  so  far  as  the  yield  is 
concerned.  The  storm  injured  the  crop  in  the  southern,  but  will  probably  prove  bene- 
ficial in  the  upper  part  of  the  State,  by  exposing  the  bolls  to  the  sun  and  breaking 
the  lateral  roots  on  one  side,  thus  hastening  its  maturity.  Present  indications,  with 
reasonable  allowance  for  reduction  of  yield  by  an  early  frost  and  of  acreage  as  well, 
point  to  90  per  cent.of  an  average  crop. 

Mississippi  statistical  agent: — Cotton  is  reported  below  an  average;  this  is  owing 
chiefly  to  late  planting,  The  picking  was  commenced  fully  two  weeks  later  than  usual, 
and  the  demand  for  pickers  is  smaller  than  ever  before  known  ;  the  smallest  yield  is 
in  the  central  portion  of  the  State;  in  the  northern  part  the  yield  is  good. 

Louisiana  statistical  agent: — The  weather  during  September  was  generally  warm, 
dry,  and  favorable  to  the  cotton  crop  throughout  the  State.  In  some  parishes  the 
worms  have  eaten  the  leaves  from  the  cotton  plant,  but  they  are  not  reported  as  hav- 
ing cut  short  the  yield.  Many  believe  that  the  destruction  of  the  leaves  will  benefit 
the  crop  by  letting  in  the  sun  to  open  the  bolls. 

Tennessee  statistical  agent  .-—Cotton  has  improved  greatly  under  the  favorable  weather 
of  the  last  three  weeks.     Cool  nights  a  month  ago  stopped  the  weed  growth,  and  the 
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warm  sunny  days  have  caused  it  to  mature  rapidly  and  open  finely.  A  very  slight 
frost  must  be  of  service  to  it.  Should  a  black  killing  frost  be  delayed  for  a  month, 
the  yield  will  reach,  or  fall  but  little  below,  the  usual  average.  In  the  counties  of 
Haywood,  Madison,  Dyer,  Crockett,  Obion,  Lauderdale,  and  other  counties  in  West 
Tennessee  (the  heaviest  cotton-growing  section  of  the  State),  late  special  reports 
represent  the  crop  as  maturing  and  opening  finely.  The  staple  is  better  than  usual, 
being  longer,  and  with  good  handling  will  classify  higher  than  in  common  with  the 
Tennessee  products. 
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THE  GBAIX-PBODUCrtfG  DISTRICTS  OF  RUSSIA. 

Our  London  agent,  Mr.  Edmund  J.  Moffat,  communicates  the  follow- 
ing statement  relative  to  the  production  and  distribution  of  Russian 
cereals : 

In  the  grand  international  market  of  Europe,  Russia  figures  as  the  country  par 
excellence  for  the  production  of  cereals.  According  to  the  statistical  accounts  of  late 
years  Russia  produces,  on  an  average,  1,888,425,000  imperial  bushels  of  grain  annually, 
1,740,740,000  of  which  are  produced  by  European  Russia  (comprising  the  Kingdom  of 
Poland,  the  products  of  which  amounts  to  87,150,000  bushels)  ;  23,100,000  bushels  are 
produced  by  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland;  57,750,000  bushels  by  the  Caucasus,  and, 
lastly,  75,075,000  bushels  by  Siberia  and  Turkistan. 

Of  the  total  quantity  of  grain  produced  by  European  Russia,  92.3  per  cent., 
1,608,740,000  imperial  bushels,  remain  in  the  country,  and  serve  not  only  for  home 
consumption,  bub  for  sowing;  the  remaining  7.10  per  cent.,  or  132,000,000  imperial 
bushels,  are  exported,  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  go  to  stock  the  different  markets  of 
Western  Europe. 

England,  the  largest  grain-importing  country,  is  also  the  principal  buyer  and  con- 
sumer of  the  cereals  produced  by  Russia.  The  greatest  part  of  the  cereals  exported 
from  Russia,  as  well  from  the  Baltic  ports,  by  way  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of 
Azof,  and  even  by  land,  is  intended  for  Great  Britain. 

France  and  Italy  take  the  corn  exported  through  the  southern  ports.  Germany 
provides  herself  from  Russia,  both  by  land  and  through  the  Baltic  ports.  However, 
part  of  the  Russian  grain  sent  to  Germany  only  passes  in  transit  through  the  Prussian 
railways,  to  be  sent  to  England  from  Prussian  ports.  As  regards  other  countries,  they 
only  receive  Russian  cereals  indirectly.  ,  The  commercial  relations  of  these  several 
countries  with  Russia  are  altogether  insignificant,  with  exception  of  those  of  Holland 
and  Greece,  which  sometimes  take  important  quantities. 

Besides  exportation,  comprising  nearly  three-seveuths  of  the  corn  circulating  in  the 
different  Russian  markets,  there  exists  in  Russia  a  great  home  movement,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  provision,  by  means  of  the  remaining  four-sevenths,  the  other  parts  of 
European  Russia  less  favored  with  respect  to  production  and  unable  to  provide  for 
themselves.  As  regards  production  compared  with  population,  Russia  must  be 
divided  into  three  large  zones,  one  of  which,  the  northern  and  a  portion  of  the 
central  zone,  produces  less  corn  than  suffices  for  local  consumption  ;  the  second,  that 
of  the  west  and  part  of  the  east,  produces  no  more  than  sufficient  to  enable  it  to 
dispense  with  foreign  aid ;  and,  lastly,  the  third,  the  great  zone  of  the  celebrated  black 
land  or  tchernozeme,  the  zone  which  embraces  twenty-six  governments,  as  well  in 
the  center  as  in  the  south,  in  the  southeast  as  in  the  southwest  (the  Kingdom  of 
Poland,  though  destitute  of  black  land,  must  bs  comprised  in  this  third  region),  and 
where  the  production  suffices  not  only  for  local  consumption,  but  also  feeds  the  first  of 
the  above-mentioned  regions,  and  by  itself  alone  furnishes  to  commerce  and  for 
exportation  all  that  is  not  required  for  Russian  home  consumption,  an  amount  the 
importance  of  which  has  been  indicated  above.  From  this  part  of  Russia  alone, 
exceptionally  favored  in  respect  to  soil  and  climate,  the  great  mass  of  cereals  are 
raised  for  exportation. 

Considered  under  the  point  of  view  of  cultivation,  the  arable  lauds  in  Russia  should 
be  divided  into  three  categories — fallow  land,  lands  used  for  the  production  of  cereal's, 
and  lands  producing  oleaginous  and  leguminous  plants — not  plants,  fodder,  special 
products,  &c.  Considering  the  predominance  in  nearly  every  part  of  Russia,  except 
the  southern  region,  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  and  the  Baltic  provinces,  of  the  trien- 
nial rotation  of  crops,  the  extent  of  fallow  land  is  very  considerable.  The  extent  of 
the  land  devoted  to  agricultural  plants  other  than  cereals  is  fixed  at  4,368,000  hectares, 
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wliich  corresponds  to  4.21  per  cent,  of  the  arable  land.     The  cereal  laud,  inclusive  of 
that  in  pease,  is  65,520,000  hectares. 

Cereals  in  their  turn  being  divided  into  winter  and  summer  cereals,  a  distinction 
should  be  made  between  the  quantities  of  land  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds,  viz,  31,280,000  hectares,  or  30.15  per  cent,  of  arable  land  annually  de- 
voted to  the  cultivation  of  winter  cereals,  and  34,234,000  hectares,  or  33  per  cent,  of 
arable  land  used  for  summer  cereals.  If  to  the  quantity  of  land  under  cultivation  of 
summer  cereals  be  added  the  land  sown  with  plants  other  than  cereals,  and  which 
for  the  greater  part  are  not  winter  plants,  there  are  not  less  than  37.2  per  cent,  of 
arable  land  employed  in  the  cultivation  of*  summer  plants  ;  consequently  there  is  not 
only  a  larger  area  devoted  to  winter  cultivation,  but  also  of  fallow  lands. 

The  absolute  and  relative  predominance  of  summer  cultivation  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  south  of  Russia,  in  the  region  of  the  steppes,  winter  plants  are 
scarcely  ever  cultivated,  and  the  mode  of  cultivation  there  excludes  even  the  fallow, 
the  barren  steppes  producing  generally,  during  the  years  when  they  are  cultivated, 
only  summer  plants,  as  wheat,  flax,  and  millet,  and  remaining  during  the  rest  of  the 
time  in  the  category  of  undefined  lands,  pastures,  and  meadows.  Summer  plants 
have  the  advantage  over  winter  plants  in  Poland  also.  As  a  general  rule  it  may  be 
admitted  that  the  production  of  winter  grain  increases  in  proportion  as  we  advance 
from  northeast  to  southeast,  giving  place  to  summer  plants  in  a  direction  nearly  par- 
allel to  that  of  the  isothermal  lines.  Among  the  cereals  cultivated  in  Russia  rye 
holds  the  first  place,  in  consequence  of  the  extent  of  the  land  it  occupies.  Not  less 
than  42.97  per  cent,  of  the  land  under  cereal  Cultivation  is  devoted  to  rye ;  it  takes  in 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  fields  reserved  for  winter  plants,  as  the  area  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  winter  wheat  is  relatively  very  restricted,  the  latter  occupying  no  more 
than  4.78  per  cent,  of  the  land  devoted  to  cereals.  Among  summer  cereals  oats  hold 
the  first  place ;  they  occupy  not  less  than  21.11  per  cent,  of  the  land  devoted  to  cereals. 
After  oats  comes  summer  wheat,  which  occupies  12.90  per  cent,  of  these  lands ;  then 
barley,  9.44  per  cent.;  buckwheat,  7  per  cent.;  millet,  maize,  &c,  which  take  up  the 
rest  of  the  land,  or  1.8  per  cent. 

Such  is  the  relative  importance  of  the  cultivation  of  the  various  kinds  of  cereals  in 
Russia.,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  land  devoted  to  each.  They  may  be  classed  in 
rather  different  order,  if  the  relative  importance  of  the  product  of  each  in  the  Russian 
home  and  foreign  trade  be  taken  into  account.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is  no  longer 
rye  which  holds  the  first  place,  but  wheat. 

Notwithstanding  its  importance  to  the  agricultural  produce  of  Russia,  wheat  is  a 
plant  the  cultivation  of  which  is  far  from  being  general.  Although  the  limit  of  wheat 
extends  from  northeast  to  northwest,  to  the  fifty-ninth,  sixty-first,  and  sixty-second 
degrees,  and  in  Finland  even  to  the  sixty-third  degree  of  latitude,  the  cultivation  of 
this  cereal  is  unimportant,  except  in  the  regions  of  the  south,  southeast,  and  southwest, 
and  partly  in  the  center  of  Russia.  This  forms  the  real  wheat  region,  approaching 
in  its  northern  part,  which  nearly  corresponds  with  the  northern  limit  of  the  region 
of  the  black  land,  the  grand  region  of  the  predominant  cultivation  of  rye,  a  region 
which,  with  few  exceptions,  embraces  all  the  northern  part,  as  well  as  the  northeast, 
northwest,  and  center  of  Russia,  destitute  of  black  land. 

According  as  the  summer  cultivation  of  wheat  predominates  over  that  of  winter 
wheat,  the  dominant  region  of  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in  Russia  ought  to  be  divided 
into  two  distinct  and  separate  parts.  The  cultivation  of  winter  wheat  predomi- 
nates in  the  northern  part  of  this  region,  as  also  to  the  west  of  Russia  and  in  Poland. 
Tha  cultivation  of  summer  wheat  is  restricted  to  the  southern  part  and  all  the  region 
of  the  southeast  of  Russia.  In  all  the  other  parts  of  the  empire  which  do  not  enter 
Avithin  the  circumference  of  the  wheat  zone  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  possesses 
only  secondary  importance,  appearing  only  sporadically,  with  exception  of  a  few 
localities  in  the  northwest  and  the  Baltic  provinces.  Summer  wheat  is  cultivated  by 
preference  in   these   localities.     The   cultivation   of  summer  wheat  predominating 
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throughout  the  vast  regions  of  the  south,  it  is  the  latter  variety  of  the  two  sorts  of 
wheat  which  possesses  the  greatest  importance  in  Russia,  as  much  by  the  extent  of 
territory  devoted  to  it  as  by  the  mass  of  products  which  it  furnishes  for  consumption. 
Thus,  of  the  11,575,000  hectares  annually  occupied  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in 
Russia,  the  part  assigned  to  winter  wheat  is  only  3,134,000  hectares,  while  the  culti- 
vation of  summer  wheat  occupies  not  less  than  8,441,000  hectares. 

The  predominance  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  kinds  (summer  or  winter  wheat)  is 
not  accidental,  hut  depends  on  causes  the  existence  of  which  is  found  in  the  climatic 
or  economical  conditions  of  different  parts  of  Russia  ;  and  more,  this  predominance 
characterizes  to  a  certain  point  the  entire  method  of  cultivation,  and  serves  as  a  basis 
for  the  division  of  the  whole  wheat  region  of  Russia  into  two  distinct  parts. 

It  has  been  shown  the  winter  cereals  occupy  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  arable 
land  of  Russia,  an  area  which  nearly  corresponds  to  48  per  cent,  of  the  land  devoted 
to  cereal  cultivation.  Of  this  nearly  90  per  cent,  belongs  to  rye  and  10  per  cent,  to 
winter  wheat.  There  are  certain  localities  in  Jambow.  Voronege,  Orel,  and  Koursk, 
and  in  the  south,  in  Podolia,  at  Kiew,  and  in  Poland,  where  winter  wheat  occupies 
no  less  than  25  to  30  per  cent.,  and  even  as  high  as  50  per  cent.  Everywhere  winter 
wheat  is  preferred  to  other  cereals  for  sowing  immediately  after  manuring. 

With  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  grain,  the  Russian  winter  wheats  are  mostly 
soft ;  it  is  only  in  certain  localities  and  under  the  influence  of  climatic  causes  and 
special  properties  of  the  soil  that  varieties  of  wheat  are  found  approaching  to  semi- 
hard and  hard  wheat.  It  is  a  fact  well  worthy  of  remark  that  hard  lands,  not 
manured  and  recently  put  under  cultivation,  as  still  found  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
region  of  the  steppes,  produce,  especially  in  dry  years,  a  sort  of  hard  grain.  The 
same  lands,  mellowed  by  cultivation  and  abundantly  manured,  produce,  especially 
during  wet  years,  a  soft  grain. 

As  regards  the  production  of  wheat,  the  government  statistics  leave  much  to  be 
desired,  and  the  estimates  should  be  increased  at  least  10  per  cent.  This  would  show 
the  production  to  be  79,500,000  hectolitres,  about  84  per  cent,  of  which  is  grown  in 
the  black  soil  and  about  16  per  cent,  outside  of  that  region.  After  deducting  from 
the  total  the  quantity  of  grain  necessary  for  sowing  the  land,  which  may  be  fixed  at 
19,477,500  hectolitres,  the  net  supply  is  60,022,500  hectolitres,  equivalent  to  84  litres 
per  capita.  As  the  consumption  of  wheat  in  the  interior  does  not  exceed  56  litres  for 
each  inhabitant,  there  will  remain  an  average  annual  surplus  of  about  20,000,000  hec- 
tolitres (55,000,000  imperial  bushels)  for  export. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  average  yearly  exports  for  quinquennial  periods 
from  1836  to  1875,  from  which  it  may  be  seen  that  the  amount  exported  has  continu- 
ally increased,  especially  since  1861,  the  year  of  the  liberation  of  the  serfs : 

Imperial  bushels. 

1836-1840 11,  954,  000 

1841-1845 12,323,000 

1846-1850 20,136,000 

1851-1855 18,  353,  000 

1856-1860 22  018,000 

1861-1865 28,948,000 

1866-18:0 44,217,000 

1871-1875 53,192,000 

Up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war  the  proportion  of  exports  for  every 
thousand  parts  was  divided  as  follows  : 

From  the  White  Sea 0.05 

From  the  Baltic  Sea 90.  35 

From  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  Black  Sea 809.35 

Overland 100.25 
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The  various  importing  countries  received  it  in  the  following  proportions: 

England 492.5 

France 200. 1 

Italy i * 92.  7 

Prussia - 83. 1 

Turkey 77.8 

Austria  . . . P 23.  4 

Holland 2.8 

Sweden  and  Norway 0.  5 

Other  countries 27. 1 

Total 1000.0 

RAILROAD  WEIGHTS  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS. 

The  local  freight  tariff  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company  has  a  table  of 
weights  on  which  the  freight  rate  is  calculated,  giving  the  weight  of 
cider  and  whisky  at  400  pounds  per  barrel  j  lard,  390  pounds  per  barrel; 
bacon,  beef,  and  pork,  333  pounds  per  barrel ;  flour  and  corn-meal,  216 
pounds  per  barrel ;  butter,  200  pounds  per  barrel ;.  eggs,  190  pounds  per 
barrel ;  common  potatoes,  180  pounds  per  barrel ;  sweet  potatoes,  160 
pounds  per  barrel;  onions  and  green  apples,  150  pounds  per  barrel; 
butter,  100  pounds  per  firkin  ;  corn  in  ear,  70  pounds  per  bushel;  white 
beans,  pease,  common  potatoes,  clover-seed,  onions,  and  wheat,  60  pounds 
per  bushel;  turnips,  rye,  fine  salt,  shelled  corn,  and  flaxseed,  56  pounds 
per  bushel ;  sweet  potatoes,  55  pounds  per  bushel ;  buckwheat,  52  pounds 
per  bushel;  green  apples,  50  pounds  per  bushel;  barley  and  corn-meal, 
48  pounds  per  bushel;  castor  beans,  46  pounds  per  bushel;  Hungarian 
millet  and  timothy-grass  seed,  45  pounds  per  bushel;  ship-stuff,  3& 
pounds  per  bushel ;  fruit  dried  and  peaches  dried,  33  pounds  per  bushel ; 
oats,  32  pounds  per  bushel ;  dried  apples,  24  pounds  per  bushel ;  bran, 
20  pounds  per  bushel;  grass  (blue,  orchard,  and  red-top),  14  pounds  per 
bushel. 

The  estimated  weight  of  live  stock  per  car-load  is  as  follows:  Hogs, 
in  double-deck  cars,  22,000  pounds  per  car ;  horses  and  mules,  20,000 
pounds  per  car ;  cattle,  19,000  pounds  per  car ;  sheep,  in  double-deck 
cars,  18,000  pounds  per  car;  hogs,  in  single-deck  cars,  15,000  pounds 
per  car;  sheep,  in  single-deck  cars,  14,000  pounds  per  car. 

The  estimated  weights  of  the  above-named  articles  in  the  tariff  rates 
of  the  roads  specified  below  are  the  same  as  those  given  above  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Company,  with  a  few  exceptions,  which  are  indicated  in 
comparative  figures. 
4116 2 
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PITTSBF/BGH,  CINCINNATI  AND  SAINT  LOUIS  BAILBOAD. 


.Articles. 


Bacon,  beef,  and  pork per  barrel. 

Butter do . . . 

Common  potatoes • do . . . 

Sweet  potatoes do . . . 

Onions do . . . 

Sweet  potatoes per  bushel. 

Flaxseed do . . . 

Fruit  and  peaches,  dried do . . . 

•Cattle per  car-load . 

Hogs,  in  single-deck  cars do . . . 


CO  © 

© 

2 

>3 

§■§« 

"^jft 

I"' 

?  ol-3 

s 

Ph 

Pi 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

.;         320 

333 

.1        250 

200 

170 

180 

170 

160 

170 

150 

60 

0-3 

54 

56 

.            35 

33 

.    20,000 

19,  000 

.    16,000 

15,  000 

CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  SAINT  LOUIS,  AND  CHICAGO  BAILBOAD. 


|         ■     OS       . 

S 
© 

■§j« 

o 

Articles. 

Cincinnati,  Ii 
apolis,  Saint 
and  Chicago 

S3 

>=- 

M 

a 
© 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Whisky 

380 

400 

Beef  and  pork 

do... 

330 

333 

Flour  and  meal 

do... 

200 

216 

do     . 

200 

190 

.            56 

50 

ATCHISON,  TOPEKA  AND  SANTA  FE  BAILBOAD. 


Articles. 


a* 

©> 


Pounds.  Pounds. 

Beef per  barrel. .         350  333 

Pork do 380  333 

Eggs do 200  190 

Potatoes do 175  180 

EAST  TENNESSEE  AND  GEOBGIA  BAILBOAD  COMPANY. 


Beef  and  pork per  barrel. 

Flour  and  meal , do . . . 

Eggs — do... 

Common  potatoes do 

Apples,  green per  bushel. 


Pounds.  Pounds 
330  I  333 

200  216 

200  |  190 

175  180 

56  \  50 
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BOSTON  AND  ALBANY  RAILROAD. 


id 


Articles. 


Flour  and  meal per  barrel. . 

Onions per  bushel.. 

Apples,  green do 

Cattle per  ear  load . . 

Hogs,  in  single-deck  cars do 

Sheep,  in  double-deck  cars „ do 

Sheep,  iu  single-deck  cars do 


<1 


rounds. 

Pounds, 

200 

216 

57 

60 

56 

50 

20,  000 

19,000 

18,  000 

15,000 

20,  000 

18,  000 

16,  000 

14,  000 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  RAILROAD. 


Articles. 


Cider  and  whisky per  barrel . 

Beef  and  pork do . . . 

Flour  and  meal do . . . 

Eggs do... 

Potatoes do . . . 

Onions per  bushel . 

Turnips do. .. 

Buckwheat do . . . 

Apples,  green do . . . 


Pounds. 

360 

330 

200 

130 

175 

50 

60 

45 

56 


Pounds 
400 
333 
216 

190 
180 
00 
56 

52 
50 


KANKAKEE  AND  SENECA  RAILROAD. 


Articles. 


if 


«  R 


Whisky per  barrel . .  j 

Beef  and  pork do . . 

Flour  and  meal do. . 

Eggs do.. 

Apples,  green per  bushel 


Pounds.  Pound 


3S0 
330 
200 
200 
56 


400 
333 
2<6 
190 

50 


LAKE  SHORE  AND  MICHIGAN  SOUTHERN  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 


Articles. 

S  a   . 

-   X  Qj 

e 

c 
O 

.5 
a  A 

«  a 

&» 

00 

<u 

per  barrel . . 

Pounds. 

380 

330 

200 

56 

50 

56 

22 

Pounds. 

400 

333 

do.... 

216 

per  bushel.. 

50 

.. do... 

52 

do.... 

50 

do... 

24 
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INSTRUCTIONS  TO  SHIPPERS. 

All  railroads  issue  instructions  to  their  agents  and  the  public  rela- 
tive to  receipt  and  shipment  of  freights.  Some  of  these,  of  nearly  uni- 
versal usage,  concerning  a  few  prominent  products  of  the  farm,  are  here 
presented,  the  publication  of  which  may  be  of  advantage  to  producers : 

All  charges  on  freight  (unless  prepaid)  must  be  paid  on  delivery. 

In  shipping  butter  or  eggs  each  package  must  be  marked  with  a 
stencil  or  brush,  giving  the  name  of  the  consignor  and  the  place  shipped 
from,  as  well  as  the  name  and  address  of  the  consignee. 

"Wool,  rags,  and  cotton  shipped  in  sacks  or  bales,  must  be  marked 
with  a  tag  attached  to  each  sack  or  bale,  showing  the  shipper's  name 
and  the  name  of  the  station  from  which  shipped ;  also  the  name  and 
address  of  the  party  to  whom  shipped. 

In  packing  merchandise  or  produce  in  second-hand  boxes  or  barrels 
the  original  marks  must  be  completely  erased ;  also,  when  returning  or 
shipping  empty  casks  or  empty  packages  of  any  kind,  see  that  the 
United  States  revenue  stamps  or  brands  are  removed  or  obliterated. 

When  shipping  live  stock  the  owner  or  person  in  charge  will  receive 
the  assistance  of  the  agent  and  men  about  the  station  in  yarding  and 
loading  such  stock.  After  the  car  has  been  loaded  the  agent  is  re- 
quired to  count  the  number  in  the  car,  and  to  see  that  it  agrees  with 
the  number  manifested.  In  no  instance  must  stock  be  manifested 
"  shipper's  count." 

Before  loading  stock  the  owner  or  shipper  should  examine  the  cross- 
bars, doors,  floors,  and  bottom  slats  of  the  car  to  be  used,  and  if  not  in 
proper  condition,  should  call  the  agent's  attention  to  the  defects,  that 
they  may  be  repaired  before  loading. 

No  mixed  live  stock,  in  car-load  lots,  will  be  allowed  to  be  loaded  in 
the  same  car. 

Passes  are  issued  to  proprietors  or  persons  in  charge  of  stock.  The 
Pennsylvania  Company  issues  passes  as  follows :  With  cattle,  one  to 
four  cars,  one  pass;  with  cattle,  five  to  twelve  cars,  two  passes 5  with 
cattle,  over  twelve  cars,  three  passes;  with  hogs  and  sheep,  one  to 
twelve  cars,  one  pass ;  with  hogs  and  sheep,  over  twelve  cars,  two 
passes;  with  horses  and  mules,  one  to  two  cars,  one  pass;  each  addi- 
tional two  cars,  one  pass. 

The  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  Saint  Louis  Railway  Company  issues 
one  pass  for  one  to  three  cars  of  live  stock;  four  to  eight  cars,  two 
passes;  eight  cars  or  over,  three  passes. 

The  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  Saint  Louis  and  Chicago  Railway  and 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company  issue  passes 
same  as  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  Saint  Louis  Railway  Company. 

The  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  Company  issues 
one  pass  for  one  to  four  cars  of  live  stock;  four  to  six  cars,  two  passes; 
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more  than  six  cars,  three  passes.    The  passes  will  not  be  received  for 
passage  on  passenger  trains. 

Hay,  straw,  and  other  like  combustibles  will,  under  no  circumstances, 
be  allowed  in  the  car  with  live  stock. 

BOITTES  AND  CONNECTIONS. 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC   RAILROAD   COMPANY. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  route  of  this  road,  with  distances  and  con- 
nections, is  presented  through  the  courtesy  of  A.  Anderson,  esq.,  chief 
engineer. 

The  eastern  extension  of  the  Northern  Pacific  is  at  its  junction  with 
the  Chicago,  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Railroad,  2  miles  east 
of  Superior,  Wisconsin.  Twenty-five  miles  west  it  crosses  the  Saint 
Paul  and  Duluth  at  the  Northern  Pacific  junction,  24  miles  from  Duluth 
and  136  from  Saint  Paul.  Prom  the  Northern  Pacific  junction  to  Duluth 
one-half  interest  in  the  Saint  Paul  and  Duluth  Railroad  is  the  property 
of  the  Northern  Pacific.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  miles  west,  at 
Brainerd,  is  the  junction  with  the  Western  Railroad,  leased  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Northern  Pacific,  a  distance  of  60^  miles,  to  Sauk  Rapids, 
where  running  connections  are  made  with  the  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis 
and  Manitoba  Railroad,  for  a  distance  of  75J  miles,  into  Saint  Paul  and 
Minneapolis.  At  Little  Falls,  31  miles  from  Brainerd,  the  Little  Falls 
and  Dakota  Railroad  leaves  the  Western  Railroad  in  a  southwesterly 
direction  for  the  Sauk  Centre  and  Morris  and  beyond — 60  miles  of  track 
being  laid,  and  the  87  miles  to  Morris  to  be  completed  during  1882. 
This  line  is  projected  to  Ortonville,  Minn.,  and  Brule  City,  Dakota,  a 
distance  of  300  miles  from  Little  Falls,  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Com- 
pany. 

At  Wadena,  162  miles,  the  Northern  Pacific,  Fergus  and  Black  Hills 
leaves  the  main  line,  and  is  constructed  through  Fergus  Falls,  50  miles, 
and  to  Breckinridge,  75  miles,  and  is  projected  to  the  mouth  of  Owl 
River  (Missouri  River),  and  to  the  Black  Hills,  a  total  distance  of  about 
450  miles.  At  Fergus  Falls  there  is  a  branch  constructed  to  Pelican 
Rapids,  23  miles.     This  is  under  the  control  of  the  Northern  Pacific. 

At  Glydon,  243  miles,  the  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba 
Railroad  is  crossed,  connecting  the  Northern  Pacific  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific  at  Winnipeg,  and  again  at  M  oorhead,  253  miles. 

At  Fargo,  253 J  miles,  the  Fargo  and  Southwestern  has  track  laid  to 
Davenport,  18  miles,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Breckinridge  branch  of  the 
Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Railroad.  Grading  completed 
to  Lisbon,  56  miles,  and  iron  will  be  extended  to  that  point  during  1882, 
and  grading  to  the  crossing  of  James  River,  80  miles,  and  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Northern  Pacific. 

At  Casselton,  273J  miles,  the  Casselton  branch  is  completed  north  to 
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Mayville,  43  miles,  with  grading  extended  some  distance  beyond.  It  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Northern  Pacific. 

At  Jamestown,  347  miles,  the  Jamestown  and  Northern  is  projected 
north  with  10  miles  of  track  laid,  and  40  miles  graded,  and  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Northern  Pacific. 

The  Missouri  Eiver  is  crossed  at  Bismarck,  450  miles.  The  Yellow- 
stone Valley  is  entered  at  Glendive,  670  miles,  and  followed  to  Livings- 
ton at  1,010  miles,  where  a  branch  is  projected  to  the  Xational  Park,  57 
miles.  At  Billings,  895  miles,  a  branch  is  projected  to  Saint  Benton, 
180  miles.  The  Belt  Mountains  are  crossed  at  Bozeman  Pass,  1,024 
miles,  3,650  feet  tunnel.  The  route  is  thence,  via  Bozeman,  1,035  miles ; 
Helena,  1,134  miles;  Mullan  Pass  at  the  crossing  of  the  main  Kocky 
Mountains,  1,153  miles,  3,820  feet  of  tunnel,  and  a  summit  grade  of 
5,548  feet  above  mean  low  tide;  thence  down  the  Little  Blackfoot,  Hell 
Gate,  and  Missoula  Elvers  to  Missoula,  1,257  miles.  Leaving  the  Mis- 
soula Eiver  at  1,265  miles,  it  ascends  the  Coriacan  Defile  and  over  the 
summit  at  Camas  Prairie,  descends  the  valley  of  Finlay  Creek,  Jocko 
Eiver,  Flathead  Eiver,  and  Clark's  Fork  of  the  Columbia,  and  around 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Pend  d'Oreille  to  Sandy  Point,  1,454  miles, 
at  the  foot  of  the  lake.  From  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  the  route 
crosses  the  Great  Plains  of  the  Columbia  at  Spokane  Falls,  1,522  miles, 
to  Ainsworth,  at  the  mouth  of  Snake  Eiver,  on  the  Columbia,  1,672 
miles,  and  down  the  river  to  \Yallula,  1,684  miles,  where  it  connects  with 
the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company's  railroad  to  Portland, 
1,897  miles,*  thence  to  Kahuna,  1,937  miles,  and  to  Takoma,  2,042  miles. 

SUMMARY. 

Allies. 
Main  line  operated : 

Eastern  Division,  to  end  of  track 920 

Western  Division 105 

Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company 213 

Middle  Division 275 

Total  constructed 1, 513 

Under  construction 489 

Not  under  construction 40 

2.042 

Branch  lines  constructed 313* 

Branch  lines  under  construction 129 

Branch  lines  projected 1,  208 

1,650^ 

Total  finished  or  projected 3.  692-1- 
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LIVE  STOCK  AKD  DRESSED  MEAT  EATES. 

Joint  rates  on  live  stock  and  dressed  beef  in  effect  October  1,  1882,  from  Chicago  to  points 

named  below. 


Points. 


To  Erie 

To  Dunkirk 

To  Buffalo,  Suspension  Bridge,    Pittsburgh,  Wheeling, 

and  Bellaire 

To  Albany 

To  Baltimore 

To  Ph iladelphia 

To  New  York 

To  Boston 


Per  100  lbs.  Per  100  lbs. 


C    S 


22 

15 

25 

25 

16 

27* 

32* 

17* 

32i 

51 

28 

52 

57 

27 

57 

58 

28 

58 

60 

30 

60 

60 

30 

60 

Per  100  lbs: Per  100  lbs. 
27i 
30" 

35 
59 
61 
62 
64 
64 


All  live  stock  will  be  billed,  subject  to  the  following  minimum  weights 
Excess  will  be  charged  for  at  the  same  rate  per  10(f  pounds. 

Cattle Per  car- 
Horses  do 

Hogs,  double-deck  car do 

Hogs,  single-deck  car do 

Sheep,  double-deck  car do 

Sbeep,  single-deck  car do 

EIOE  TAEIFF. 


Pounds. 
...  19,000 
...  20,000 
...  22,000 
...  16,000 
...  18,000 
...  14,000 


The  Central,  Southwestern,  and  Savannah,  Griffin  and  North  Alabama 
Railroads  have  issued  the  following  tariff  of  rates  of  freight  on  rice  in 
any  quantity,  per  100  pounds: 


10  miles 

20  miles 

30  miles 

40  miles 

50  miles 

60  miles 

70  miles 

80  miles 

90  miles 

100  miles 

110  miles 

120  miles 

130  miles 

140  miles 

150  miles 

160  miles 

170  miles 

180  miles 


and  under $0  07 


aud  over 
and  over 
and  over 
and  over 
and  over 
and  over 
and  over 
and  over 
and  over 


10 0  08^ 


20 
30 

40 
50 
60 

7d 
80 
90 


and  over  100 


0  09 
0  10 
0  10* 
0  11* 
0  12 
0  13 
0  13* 
0  14* 
0  15 


and  over  f 10 0  16 

and  over  120 0  16* 

and  over  130 0  17* 

and  over  140 0  18 

and  over  150 0  19* 

aud  over  160 0  21 

and  over  170 0  21 


190  miles  and 
200  miles  and 
210  miles  and 
220  miles  and 
230  miles  and 
240  miles  and 
250  miles  and 
260  miles  and 
270  miles  and 
280  miles  and 
290  miles  and 
300  miles  and 
310  miles  and 
320  miles  and 
330  miles  and 
340  miles  and 
350  miles  and 


over  180 $0 

over  190 0 

over  200 0 


over  210 
over  220 
over  230 
over  240 
over  250 
over  260 
over  270 
over  280 
over  290 
over  300 


over  310.... 0 

over  320 0 

over  330 0 

over  340 0 


22* 

22* 

24 

24 

25* 

25J 

27 

27 

28* 

28* 

30 

30 

31* 

31* 

33 

33 

34* 
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SOUTHEEX  FEEIGHTS. 

The  statistical  agent  of  this  Department  for  South  Carolina,  Mr.  L.  A.. 
Eausom,  writes  thus  relative  to  increase  in  freight  rates: 

The  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Association  has  recently  advanced  freight 
rates  from  eastern,  western,  and  coast  cities  to  southern  points,  taking  effect  Septem- 
ber 1,  1832.  In  regard  to  this  advance,  the  merchants  say  that  it  gives  places  doing  a 
river  business  an  advantage  over  those  dependent  on  railroads;  that  eastern  buyers 
cannot  pay  as  much  for  cotton,  which  will  greatly  damage  inland  markets;  that  it 
"will  be  a  direct  tax  on  the  producer ;  and  that  the  rates  discriminate  in  favor  of  coast 
cities.  The  railroad  officials  contend  that  the  old  rates  were  unreasonably  low  to 
all  points  in  the  South,  made  so  partly  by  rash  competition  and  rivalry,  but  mainly 
by  the  shortness  of  money  last  year.  Everything,  they  say,  has  brightened  this  year. 
The  South  has  made  its  grain  crop,  and  has  been  relieved  from  the  enormous  haul 
of  last  year  from  the  West:  has  before  it  the  promise  of  a  great  cotton  crop;  its 
merchants  are  laying  in  stores  for  a  heavy  trade.  The  Eastern  troubles  are  a  guar- 
antee of  a  fair  price  for  cotton  ;  the  price  and  value  of  everything  else  is  rising,  and 
it  is  plainly  just  and  fair  that  the  railroads  should  participate  in  the  general  pros- 
perity, and  receive  something  like  a  reasonable  compensation  for  their  labor.  The 
old  rates  from  this  point  (Columbia)  to  Boston,  Providence,  and  Fall  River,  on  cotton, 
was  S3  per  bale :  the  new  rates  are  82  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  an  increase  of  69  cents 
per  bale  on  a  450  pound  bale,  and  $1.10  on  a  500  pound  bale.  The  old  rates  to  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  were  $2.50  per  bale  ;  new  rates,  76  cents  per  hundred  pounds — 
increase  on  450  pound  bale,  92  cents,  ou  500  pound  bale,  $1.30.  The  old  rates  to  Balti- 
more were  $2.25  per  bale  ;  new  rates,  71  cents  per  hundred  pounds — increase  on  450 
pound  bale,  94  cents,  on  500  pound  bale,  $1.30. 

The  following  table  shows  the  old  and  new  rates  ou  articles  mentioned  : 


Bacon  arid 
Cotton  ties  bulk  meat  by 
and  car-load, 

bagging,     owners'  risk 
of  spoiling. 


Flour,  in 
sacks. 


Grain,  and 
liav. 


Flour  and      Beef  and 

meal,        pork,  salted, 
in  barrels,      in  barrels. 


To  Columbia,  S.  C,  from- 

Boston 

New  York 

Philadelpbia 

Baltimore 

Charleston 


22  $0  33 

22  28 

22  28 

20  26 

12  12 


$0  31  !$0  47  ;$0  28  :$0  40i$0  26  $0  36 


47 
47 
39 
18 


35^ 
3.U 
33i 
15 


$0  55 
55 
55 
50 
31 


$0 

67 

67 

61 

29    ; 

$0  95 
95 
95 


$1  41 

1  26 

1  26 

1  17 

54 
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FREIGHT  RATES-RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 

CHICAGO,  ROCK  ISLAND  AND  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 


Articles. 


Flour per  100  lbs 

"Wheat do.. 

Corn do . . 

Rye do . . 

Barley do . . 

Oats." do. . 

Pork do . . 

Beef do. . 

Lard do. . 

Horses Car-load 

Mules do . . 

Cattle do.. 

Sheep  (S.D.) do.. 

Live  hogs do. . 

Dressed  hogs per  100  lbs 

Lumber do. . 

Shingles do . . 

Laths do. . 

Hoop-poles do . . 

Wool do. . 

Salt do.. 

Hay,  pressed  in  bales do . . 

Coal,  anthracite.   per  ton 

Coal,  bituminous do . . 

Molasses per  100  lbs 

Sirup do . . 


Council  Bluffs  to — 


$0  19 

19 

17 

17 

17 

17 

23 

23 

23 

37  00 

37  00 

27  00 

23  00 

27  00 

23 

33J 

13* 

134 

14 

46 

13 

134 

2  70 

1  89 

23 

23 


$0  20 

25 

20 

20 

20 

20 

25 

25 

25 

62  50 

62  50 

52  50 

37  50 

52  50 

*45 

20 

20 

20 

20 

45 

25 

20 


$0  25 

30 

25 

25 

25 

25 

30 

30 

30 

80  00 

80  00 

70  00 

55  00 

70  00 

*50 

25 

25 

25 

25 

60 

30 

25 


$0  25 

30 

25 

25 

25 

25 

30 

30 

30 

80  00 

80  00 

70  00 

55  00 

70  00 

*50 

25 

25 

25 

25 

60 

30 

25 


Council  Bluffs  from— 


$0  19 

19 

17 

17 

17 

17 

23 

23- 

23 

37  00 

37  00 

27  00 

23  00 

27  00 

23 

134 

134 

134 

14 

t46 

13 

134 

2  70 

1  89 

23 

23 


$0  23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

30  00 

40  00 

27 

174 

174 

174 


3  00 

3  60 

23 

23 


$0  28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 


28 

67  50 

67  50 

67  50 

45  00 

50  00 

32 

23 

23 

23 


t50 

22^ 


3  46 

4  60 

28 
28 


28 
28 

26 

28 

28 

"    28 

28 

28 

67  50 

67  50 

67  50 

45  00 

50  00 

32 

23 

23 


toO 


3  46 

4  60 

28 
28 


*  On  shipments  in  refrigerator  cars;  in  common  cars,  5  cents  per  100  pounds  less, 
t  Pressed  in  bales. 
S.  D. — Single  deck. 
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FREIGHT  RATES—  EAILROAD  COMPANIES, 

UXIOX  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COMPAKY. 
Bates  of  freight  in  force  September  21,  1882. 


EASTWARD  BOUND. 


WESTWARD  BOUND. 


To  Oniaha  from- 


Froru  Omaha  to- 


Articles. 


"Bacon  and  hams,  in  boxes per  100  lbs . 

Dried  beef do. .. 

Pork,  mess,  in  barrels do. . . 

Beef,  mess,  in  barrels do . . . 

Lard do .  - . 

Butter  (O.  E. ) do . . . 

Cheese,  in  boxes  or  casks do. .. 

Beans,  in  barrels do . . . 

B<>ans  (C.  L.) do... 

Pish,  dried  or  salted do. . . 

Pish,  smoked  (C.  L.) do... 

Canned  fish  and  meats  do . . . 

Canned  fruits  and  vegetables do . . . 

1  lied  fruits  and  vegetables  (X.  0.  S.) do... 

Dried  fruits  and  vegetables  (C.  L.) do. . . 

Green  fruits  (O.  R.  prepaid) do. .. 

Lemons  and  oranges  (O.  P.  P.  P.) do... 

Potatoes do . . . 

Potatoes  (C.  L.) do. .. 

Salt,  in  barrels  do . . . 

Sugar,  in  barrels do. .. 

Sugar  (C.  L.) do. .. 

.  Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  hogsheads do . . . 

Wines,  in  glass  or  wood  (0.  R.) do. .. 

G  rain do . . . 

Grain,  released do... 

Grain  (C.  L.) do  . . . 

Guano  and  other  fertilizers do. .. 

Hides,  dry,  loose do... 

Hides,  in  bales do. . . 

Hides,  salted,  in  bundles do  . . . 

Hides  (C.  L. ) do . . . 

Horses  (estimated weight 2, 000  pounds  each) .  .do . . . 
Mules  (estimated  weight  2.000  pounds  each) .  .do. . . 
Cattle  (estimated  weight  2.000  pounds  each) .  .do . . . 

Lumber,  common do. .. 

Lumber  (C.  L.)  do... 

Cotton,  compressed do. .. 

Wool,  in  bales do . . . 


1  10 

3  05 

3  05 

3  05 

2  05 

78 

3  05 

3  05 

*  Wheat,  19j  cents ;  rye  and  barley,  13  cents :  corn  and  oats,  17  cents. 
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FREIGHT  RATES— RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  HUDSON  RIVER  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 


Articles. 


Elour,  in  barrels 

Elour,  in  bags 

Grain 

Pork,  salted,  in  barrels . 
Beef,  salted,  casks . 


per  100  lbs. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Erorn  New  York  to — 


Lard,  tierces  or  barrels  do . . 

Lumber,  sawed  (pine  and  oak) do. . 

Wool,  domestic,  sacks do . . 

Wool,  foreign,  pressed do. . 

Tobacco,  bales do . . 

Tobacco,  boxes  or  kegs do . . 

Salt,  bags  or  barrels  do . . 

Apples,  green  (O.  R.) do. . 

Apples,  green  (O.  R.,  C.  L.) do.. 

Fertilizers do. . 

Beans,  in  barrels do . 

Butter do . 

Cheese do. 

Cotton,  square  bales do. 

Fruit,  dried,  boxes,  bags,  or  kegs do. 

Hams,  barrels  or  casks do. 

Meal,  barrels do. 

Potatoes  Y6.'r."  C.  L.) 

Potatoes  (0.  R.,  L.  C.  L.) 

Seed  (C.  L.  ) 

Seed,  garden 


do.... 
do  ... 
.do.... 
do.... 
do.... 


17 

25 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

52§ 

25 

35  | 

25  | 

17  | 

35 

25 

17 

17 

30 

30 

25 

30 

17 

17 

17 

17 

25 

17 

35 


$0  17 
25 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
52| 
25 
35 
25  | 
17 
35 
25  I 
17  ! 
17 
30 
30 
25 
30  j 
17 
17 
17  ] 
17 
25! 
17 
35 


$0  20 
26 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
5S* 
26 
39 
26 
20 
39 
26 
20 
'J  (i 


$0  23 
31 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 


'_>s 
37 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
824 

55 
37 
28 
55 
37 
28 
28 
46 
46 
37 
46 
28 
28 
28 
28 
37 
28 
55 


$0  26 
35 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
78 
35 
52 
35 
26 
52 
35 
26 
26 
43 
43 
35 
43 
26 
26 
26 
26 
35 
26 


28 
38 
28 
28 

UK 

28 
28 
854 
38 
57 
38 
28 
57 


$0  30 

40 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
90 
40 
60 
40 
30 
60 
40 


28 

30 

28 

30 

47 

50 

47 

50 

38 

40 

47 

50 

28 

30 

28 

30 

28 

30 

28 

30 

38 

40 

28 

30 

57 

00 

O.  R.— Owner' 


ik.     C.  L.— Car  load.    L  C.  L.— Less  than  car  load. 
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FREIGHT  RATES  OF  TRANSPORTATION  COMPANIES. 


FREIGHT  RATES— RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 


BOSTON"  AND  ALBANY  RAILROAD. 


Local  freight  tarif 


Brighton 

Newton 

Newtonville 

West  Newton , 

Auburndale - 

Newton  Lower  Falls . . 

Grantville 

Wellesley 

Natick 

Saxonville 

South  Framingham 

East  Holliston 10 

Holliston 10 

Metcalf's 11 

BraggviHe 11 

Milford   12 

Ashland !  9 

Cordaville j  10 

Southville j  10 

Westborough j  10 

Grafton 11 

Millbury >  12 

Worcester 12 

Jaraesville 13 

Rochdale j  13 

Charlton !  14 

South  Spencer |  15 

Spencer 16f 

East  Brookfield 15 

North  Brookfield i  18* 

Brookfield 15 

West  Brookfield |  16 

Warren 1G 

West  Warren 17 

West  Brimfield 17 

Palmer 18 

Thorndike 19 

Ware 21 

Gilbertville 21 

Old  Furnace 22 

Barre  Plains 22 

Coldbrook 13 

Williamsville 24 

Templeton 24 

Baldwinville 25 

Waterville 26 

Winchendon 26 

North  Wilbraham  ...f 19 

Indian  Orchard ' 19 

Springfield 20 


10  8 

10  8 

10  9 

8  7 


9 

9 
10 
11 
11 
11 
12 
12 
13 
14| 
13 
16i 
13" 
14 
14 
14 
15 
15 
17 
18 
18 
19 
39 
20 
21 
21 


9 

8 

10 

8 

10 

8 

11 

9 

121 

io| 

11 

9 

Hi 

12i 

11 

9 

11 

9 

12 

10 

12 

10 

12 

10 

13 

11 

14 

12 

15 

13 

16 

13 

16 

13 

16 

14 

17 

14 

17 

14 

18 

15 

18 

15 

19 

15 

19 

16 

13 

11 

14 

11 

14 

12 

Indian  Orchard  Village ... 

Ludlow 

Collins     

Three  Rivers 

Barrett's  Junction 

Bondsville j 

Enfield 

Greenwich 

Greenwich  Tillage 

North  Dana 

New  Salem 

South  Athol 

Athol 

West  Springfield 

Westfield 

Russell 

Huntington 

Chester 

Middlefield 

Becket  

Washington 

Hinsdale 

Dalton 

Pittsfield 

Coltsville 

Berkshire 

Cheshire 

Maple  Grove 

Adams 

Renfrew 

North  Adams 

Shakers 

Richmond 

Richmond  Furnace 

State  Line 

Canaan  

East  Chatham 

Chatham 

Ghent 

Pulver's 

Melrenville 

Claverack 

Hudson  (Upper  Station) 

Hudson 

Chatham 

Kinder-hook 

Van  Hoesen 

Shodack 

East  Albany 


!     19 

19 
20 

j  20 
20 

1  21 
22 
22 

!  22 
23 
23 
24 
24 
18 
19 
20 
20 
21 
21 
22 
22 
23 
23 
24 
25 
20 
26 
27 
27 
27 
27 
24 
25 
25 
25 
26 
26 
27 
29 
29 
29 
30 
30 
30 
28 
2S 
29 
29 
30 


OFFICIAL  CLASSIFICATION. 

First  class. — Bacon;  bread, cakes,  or  crackers  in  barrels;  broomcorn,  in  bales:  butter,  owner's  risk; 
canned  goods;  cheese,  in  boxes  or  casks ;  cranberries,  hams:  hides,  dry,  loose:  hogs,  dressed;  honey 
lemons,  maple  sugar  or  sirup  ;  nuts,  in  bags  or  barrels  ;  oranges  ;  potatoes,  sweet,  owner's  risk  of  freez- 
ing; seeds;  trees  and  shrubbery,  boxed;  vegetables,  n.  o.  s.;  wool  in  sacks. 

SECOXD  class.— Apples,  owner's  risk  of  freezing;  beeswax,  coal,  cotton:  fruit,  dried;  hoop-poles, 
onions:  pease,  dried;  pickles,  in  barrels;  potatoes,  owner's  risk  of  freezing;  quinces,  rice,  sugar;  sirup, 
in  kegs  and  cans. 

Third  class. — Beans;  beef,  salted;  bone-dust,  in  barrels;  cider,  in  barrels,  owner's  risk;  coffee,  in 
bags;  flour,  200  pounds  per  barrel;  grain,  in  bags  or  barrels;  guano,  in  bags;  hides,  dry,  in  bales; 
hides,  green,  in  bundles;  hoofs  and  horns,  C.  L.  ;  lard;  lime,  in  casks,  live-stock,  C.  L. ;  meal,  in 
bags  or  barrels  ;  molasses,  owner's  risk  of  leakage;  mowing  machines,  C.  L. ;  onions.  C.  L.  ;  phosphate, 
in  barrels;  plaster:  pork*,  salted;  potatoes,  C.  L. ;  rice,  in  tierces;  salt,  coarse,  in  hogsheads;  barrels, 
or  sacks;  starch,  in  barrels ;  sugar  (except  maple),  in  hogsheads;  sirup  (except  maple),  in  barrels  or 
casks;  tallow;  tobacco,  in  casks;  wool,  pressed  in  bales. 

Fourth  class.— Bone-dust,  C.  L. ;  fertilizers,  C.  L. ;  flour,  C.  L.  ;  grain,  C.  L. ;  hay  and  straw,  C.  L. ; 
not  less  than  14,000  pounds;  hides,  dry.  in  bales,  C.  L. ;  hides,  green,  C.  L. ;  lime,  C.  L. ;  meal,  C.  L. ; 
phosphate,  C.  L.  ;  salt.  C.  L.  :   shorts  and  feed.  C.  L. 


FREIGHT    RATES    OF    TRANSPORTATION    COMPANIES.  31 

FREIGHT  RATES -RAILROAD   COMPANIES. 

LAKE  ERIE  AND  WESTERN  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 


Articles. 


Flour,  125  barrels  and  over per  100  lbs. 

Flour,  less  than  125  barrels  . . . do . . . 

Grain,  barrels  or  sacks  (L.  C.  L,.) do. .. 

Grain,  in  bulk  (C.  L. ) do . . . 

Grain,  in  bulk  (L.  C.  L.,  more  than  15,000  lbs.) do... 

Beef,  in  barrels  and  tierces  do . . . 

Pork,  pickled,  in  barrels  or  tierces do . . . 

Lard do... 

Lumber,  logs,  timber  not  over  27  feet  long  (C.  L. ) . .  do . . . 
Lumber,logs,  timber  not  over  27  feet  long  (L.C.L. ) . .  do. . . 

Shingles  and  laths  (C.  L.) do. . . 

Shingles  and  laths  (L.  C.  L.) do... 

Wool  and  wool- waste do . . . 

Salt  (C.  L.) do... 

Salt,  table,  boxes  or  bags do . . . 

Salt,  common,  in  barrels do . . . 

Fruit,  green  (N.  O.  S.) do. .. 

Fruit,  dried  (C.  L.) do... 

Fruit,  dried  (L.  C.  L.) do... 

Peaches,  green  (O.  R.,  P.  P.) do... 

Apples,  green  (C.  L.  of  140  barrels  or  over) do... 

Apples,  green  (L.  C.  L.) do... 

Hay  (C.  L.),  pressed  in  bales  do. .. 

Hay  (L.  C.  L.),  pressed  in  bales do. .. 


La  Fayette,  Ind.,  to- 
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pq 


35. 

)(",- 

40* 

35 

40* 

34* 

34* 

to 


49 
1  08 
49 
64 
1  08 
35 
40* 
35" 
73* 


$0 


35* 

:::>* 
30 
35i 

29* 

I'-.u 

2!»i 

35 

44 

35 

M 

8;:i 

35" 

41 

14 

98 

41 

59 

98 

30 

351 

30 

m 


^ 

_^ 

-4 

(V 
<T3 

>, 

A 

H  . 

Ph 

>-. 

>  a 

T& 

o 

<0 

a 

a> 

J 

rt 

m 

w 

$0  29 

$0  28 

34* 

33* 

344 

33* 

29 

28 

34* 

33* 

24* 

27* 

24* 

27* 

24* 

27* 

34 

33 

39 

42 

34 

33 

39 

42 

73* 

81* 

34 

33 

39 

42 

39 

42  i 

88 

96 

39 

42 

54 

Dt 

88 

96 

29 

28 

34* 

33J 

29 

28 

63* 

66* 

^7 
321 

32* 

27 
321 
26 

26* 

.,,., 

32 

41 
32 

41  j 

80* 

32  j 

4] 

41 

95  I 

41 

56 

95 

27 

32i; 

27"| 

65* 


$0  17* $0  17* 


23 

23 

17* 

164 

16* 
16* 

20 


44 

20 

23 

23 

51 

23 

30 

51 

17* 

23  . 

174 

35 


Bloomington,  111.,  to- 


■LicJ.ss. 


Flour,  125  barrels  and  over per  100  lbs 

Flour,  less  than  125  barrels do.  - 

Grain,  barrels  or  sacks  (L.  C.  L.) do. . 

Grain,  in  bulk  (C.  L.I do.. 

Grain,  in  bulk  (L.  C.  L.,  more  than  15,000  lbs.)  .  ..do. . 

Beef,  in  barrels  and  tierces do . . 

Pork,  pickled,  in  barrels  or  tierces do . . 

Lard    do. . 

Lumber,  logs,  timber  not  over  27  feet  long  (C.  L.) .  .do. . 
Lumber,  logs,  timber  not  over  27  feet  long  (L.C.L.).. do. . 

Shingles  and  laths  (»;.  L.; do._ 

Shingles  and  laths  (L.  C.  L.) do.. 

Woof  and  wool-Waste do. . 

Salt  (C.L.) do.. 

Salt,  table,  boxes  or  bags do . . 

Salt,  common,  in  barrels do . . 

Fruit,  green  (N.  O.  S.) do.. 

Fruit,  dried  (C.  L.) .do.. 

Fruit,  dried  (L.  C.  L.) do.. 

Peaches,  green  (O.  R.,  P.  P.) do.. 

Apples,  green  (C.  L.  of  140  barrels  or  over) do.. 

Apples,  green  (L.  C.  L.)  do.. 

Hay  (C.  L.),  pressed  in  bales do. . 

Hay  (L.  C.  L.),  pressed  in  bales do. . 

O.  R.,  P.  P.— Owner's  risk,  prepaid. 
C.  L.—  Car-load. 
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o  A 

H    .      M 

f J    ft 


1  20  1  10 

45  |  40 

59*  54* 

59*  54" 


1  40 

1  £0 

59* 

54* 

81 

76 

1  40 

1  30 

39 

34 

45 

40 

39 

34 

95 

90 

50  33 
35 
35 
33 
35 
35 
35 
35 
37 
49* 
37 
49* 

1  00 
37 
49* 
49* 

1  20 
49* 
71 

1  20 
33 
35 
33 
85 


32   $0  31 
38         37 


37 
31 
37 
37 
37 
37 
37 
51* 
37 
51* 
1  08  1  07 
38  !  37 
51* 
51* 
27  I 

ai*: 

73 


38  l 

32 
38 

38 

38  j 

38 

38 

52*i 

38"i 

52i 


52* 
52* 


52^ 
74"  i 


1  28     1  27 
32  I      31 


32  ! 
32 


25 

284 

liSj 

25" 

281 

28^ 

284 

284 

28* 

35* 

281 

:;.V 

75" 

28  \ 

35* 

:,:>\ 

88 

35* 

50 

80 

25 

281 

25" 

60* 


25 

28* 

28* 

25 

28* 

28* 

28* 

28* 

28* 

35* 

28* 

35j 

75" 

284 

35* 

35* 

88" 

35* 

50" 

88 

25 

284 

25 

60* 


N.  O.  S. — Not  otherwise  specified. 
L.  C.  L. — Less  than  car- load. 


32  FREIGHT    RATES    OF    TRANSPORTATION    COMPANIES. 

FREIGHT  RATES-RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 

CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  SAINT  LOUIS  AND  CHICAGO  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 


Rates  for  distances. 


5  miles 

10  miles 

15  miles 

20  miles 

25  miles 

30  miles 

35  miles 

40  miles 

45  miles 

50  miles 

55  miles 

60  miles 

65  miles 

70  miles 

75  miles 

80  miles 

85  miles 

90  miles 

95  miles 

lOOmilrs 

105  miles 

110  miles 

115  miles 

120  miles 

•125  miles 

130  miles 

135  miles 

140  miles 

145  miles 

150  miles 

155  miles 

160  miles 

165  miles 

170  miles 

175  miles 

180  miles 

185  miles 

190  miles 

195  miles 

2o0  miles 

210  miles 

220  miles 

230  miles 

240  miles 

250  miles 

260  miles 

270  miles 

280  miles 

290  miles 

300  miles 

320  miles 

340  miles 

360  miles 


and  under 
and  over 
and  over 
and  over 
and  over 
and  over 
and  over 
and  over 
and  over 
and  over 
and  over 
and  over 
and  over 


and  over    6o. 


In  cents  per  100 
lbs.,  C.  L. 


In  dollars  per  car. 


Pei  ton.  !  Per  bbl. 


and  over   70 

and  over    75 j 

and  over    80 j 

and  over    85 

and  over    90 i 

and  over    95 j 

and  over  100 

and  over  105 | 

and  over  110 j 

and  over  115 

and  over  120 

and  over  125 

and  over  130 

and  over  135 | 

and  over  140 j 

and  over  145 j 

and  over  150 i 

and  over  155 j 

and  over  160 j 

and  over  165 j 

and  over  170 

and  over  175 

and  over  180 

and  over  185 ■ 

and  over  190 

and  over  195 

and  over  200 

and  over  210 

and  over  220 

and  over  230 j 

and  over  240 

and  over  250 

and  over  260 

and  over  270 

and  over  280 

and  over  290 ; 

and  over  300 

and  over  320 j 

and  over  340 


9* 

94 

94 

10 
10 
10 
10 

ioi 

10|- 

10! 

11 
11 
11 

Hi 
Hi 
Hi 

12 

12 

12 

12 

124 

12i 

I2i 

13 

13 

13 

13* 

13* 

14 

14 

14 

144 

14* 

15 

15 

15J 

15* 


9| 
10 
10 
10 

104 

10i 

11 

11 

11 

11 

Hi 

li* 

H4 

12 

12 

12 

12 

124 

12i 

13" 

13 

13 

13 

13i 

14 

14 

14 

144 

144 

15 

15 

15* 


9i 

94 

94 
10 
10 
10 
10 
101 

104 

111.1, 

11 

11 

11 

114  ! 

114 

Hi 

12 

12  ! 

12  : 

12 
124 

12*   i 

12* 

13 

13  i 
13 
134 
134 
14 

14  ! 
14 
141 
144 
15 
15 
15* 

!■•: 


$10  00 
12  00 

14  00 

15  50 

16  00 

17  00 

17  50 

18  50 

19  00 

20  00 

20  50 

21  00 

21  50 

22  00 

23  00 

23  50 

24  00 

24  50 

25  00 

25  50 

26  00 

27  00 

27  50 

28  00 

28  50 

29  00 

29  50 

30  00 

30  50 

31  00 
31  00 

31  50 

32  00 
32  00 

32  50 

33  00 
33  00 

33  50 

34  00 

34  50 

35  00 

35  50 

36  00 

36  50 

37  50 

38  00 

38  50 

39  00 

39  50 

40  50 

41  50 

42  50 

43  50 


$9  00 
11  00 

13  00 

14  00 

15  00 

15  50 

16  00 

17  50 

18  00 

19  00 

19  50 

20  00 

20  50 

21  00 

21  50 

22  00 

22  50 

23  00 
23  00 

23  50 

24  00 

25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 

25  50 

26  00 

26  50 

27  00 
27  00 

27  50 

28  00 
28  00 

28  50 

29  00 
29  00 
29  50 

29  50 

30  00 

30  50 

31  00 

31  50 

32  00 

32  50 

33  00 

33  50 

34  00 

34  50 

35  00 

36  00 

37  00 

38  00 


$8  00 

8  50 

9  50 

10  00 

11  00 

11  50 

12  50 

13  00 

14  00 

14  50 

15  00 

15  50 

16  00 

16  50 

17  00 

17  50 

18  00 

18  50 

19  00 
19  50 

19  50 

20  00 
20  50 

20  50 

21  00 

21  50 

22  00 
22  00 

22  50 

23  00 
23  00 

23  50 

24  00 
24  00 
24  50 

24  50 

25  00 
25  00 

25  50 

26  00 
26  00 

26  50 

27  00 

27  50 

28  00 
28  00 

28  50 

29  00 

29  50 

30  00 

31  00 

32  00 

33  00 


$0  50 
60 
65 
70 
75 


85 
90 
90 
95 
95 
1  00 
1  00 


05 
05 
10 
15 
15 
20 
20 
25 
1  25 
1  25 


r  * 


:;o 


:■;-. 
35 
35 
40 

4I> 

45 

45 

45 

50 

50 

55 

55 

55 

60 

65 

65  ; 

70  | 

75  | 

80  i 

1  '85  | 

1  85 

1  90  j 

1  95 

2  00 
2  05 
2  10 
2  15 


$0 
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FREIGHT  RATES— RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 

CHICAGO  A2sTD  ALTON-  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 


Between  East  Saint  Louis  aud- 

oa 

CI 

s 

a 

cc 

cl> 

CD 

m 

to 

0 
o 

co 

QJ 

CO 
J3J 

CD 

Articles. 

9i 

in 

1 

a 

a"  . 

C   CO 

a 

in 

a  <o 

a:a 

'3 

2 

a 

"* 

2 
'3 

CM 

CO 

£   CO 

a  e 

00 

i-i 

o 

CI 

5 

CM 

<a 

a 
'o 
o 
p5 

*  2? 

cz 

CM 

a 

o 

a 

a 

o 
o 

o 
a 

A 

a 
o 
a 

a" 

o 

< 

On 
02 

3 

^ 

s 

O 

cS 

£ 

Flour  (C.  L.),not  less  than 

100  barrels,  per  barrel  .    . 

$0  134 

$0  22 

$0  2365 

$0  243 

$0  2565 

$0  273 

$0  28 

$0  29 

$0  308 

$0  317 

Wbeat  (C.  L.),in  bulk,  per 

100  pounds 

077 

12 

128 

1315 

138 

1465 

15 

155 

164 

168 

Grain,  except  wheat,  (L.  C. 

L.).  bags  only,  per  100  lbs. 

12 

20 

22 

228 

242 

252 

256 

264 

28 

288 

Grain,  except  wheat,  in  bulk 

(C.  L.),  per  100  pounds  ... 

07 

.1 

1175 

12 

1265 

134 

137 

142 

15 

154 

Pork,   packed  in  barrels  or 

boxes,  per  100  pounds  

12 

20 

22 

228 

242 

252 

256 

264 

28 

288 

Beef,  pickled, per  100  pounds  . 

12 

20 

22 

228 

242 

252 

256 

264 

28 

288 

Lard,  in  barrels,  per  100  lbs  . 

12 

20 

22 

228 

242 

252 

256 

264 

28 

288 

Horses  and  mules,   per  car- 

load   

1G  25 

25  85 

28  75 

29  65 

31  40 

33  10 

33  80 

35  10 

37  50 

38  70 

Cattle  and  bogs,  per  car-load 

15  00 

22  50 

25  00 

25  80 

27  35 

29  00 

29  50 

30  50 

32  50 

33  50 

Sheep  (S.  D),  per  car  load. . .'. 

11  00 

19  50 

21  25 

22  00 

23  35 

24  80 

25  40 

26  40 

28  00 

28  80 

x  Hogs,  dressed,  per  100  lbs  . . 

20 

33 

355 

365 

384 

404 

412 

426 

45 

462 

Hogs,  dressed  (C.    L.),  per 

100  pounds 

08 

1325 

144 

148 

1555 

1635 

1665 

172 

18 

184 

Lumber,  per  100  pounds 

16 

265 

28 

286 

298 

313 

319 

33 

35 

36 

Lumber  (C.  L.),  per  100  lbs  . . 

057 

095 

1025 

1055 

111 

116 

118 

122 

13 

134 

Shingles,  per  100  pounds 

12 

20 

22 

228 

242 

252 

256 

264 

28 

288 

Shingles  (C.  L.),  per  100  lbs  . 
Hoop-poles  (C.   L.),  per  100 

057 

095 

1025 

1055 

111 

116 

118 

122 

13 

134 

pounds 

0G 

094 

104 

108 

1145 

1215 

1245 

13 

138 

142 

Wool,  per  100  pounds 

22 

41 

455 

465 

485 

506 

514 

527 

555 

569 

Wool  (C.  L.),  per  100  pounds  . 

08 

1325 

144 

148 

1555 

1635 

1665 

172 

18 

184 

Tobacco,    unmanufactured, 

in    hogsheads    or    boxes, 

per  100  pounds 

Tobacco,   •  unmanufactured 

12 

20 

22 

228 

242 

252 

256 

264 

28 

288 

(C.  L.),  per  100  pounds 

075 

122 

132 

1355 

141 

146 

148 

152 

16 

164 

Salt,  in  sacks,  boxes,  or  bar- 

rels, per  100  pounds 

12 

20 

22 

228 

242 

252 

256 

264 

28 

288 

Salt  (C.  L.),  per  barrel 

19 

28 

304 

312 

328 

348 

354 

364 

38 

388 

t Hay, baled  and  pressed,  per 

100  pounds 

22 

41 

455 

465 

485 

506 

514 

527 

555 

569 

f  Hay,  baled  and  pressed  (C. 

L.),  per  100  pounds  . 
Coal  (C.  L.),  per  100  pounds. 

0475 

075 

083 

086 

091 

096 

098 

102 

11 

113 

0475 

075 

083 

086 

091 

09G 

098 

102 

11 

113 

4110- 


34 


FREIGHT    RATES    OF    TRANSPORTATION    COMPANIES. 


FREIGHT  RATES— RAILROAD  COMPANIES, 

CHICAGO  AXD  ALTON  RAILROAD  COMPAXY. 


Between  East  Saint  Louis  and — 


Articles. 


o  s 


£ 


- 


2' 


308  $0  3255  $0  194  $0  2265  $0  21G  $0  243  $0  263 


16 

272 

146 

272 

272 
272 


176 

34 

126 

272 

126 


272 
156 


272 
372 


541 


164 

28 

15 

28 
28 
28 


173 

296 

158 

296 
296 
296 


107 

17 

097 


1235 

208 

113 

208 
208 
208 


Flonr  (C.  L.),  not  less  than  i 

100  barrels,  per  barrel $0  321  $0  30  $0  30 

Wheat  (C.  L.),in  bulk,  per  I 

100  pounds j      17 

Grain,  except  wheat  (L.  C. 

L),  bags  only,  per  100  lbs.        292 
Grain,  except  wheat,  in  bulk 

(C.  L.),  per  100  pounds 156 

Pork,  packed  in  barrels  or 

boxes,  per  100  pounds 292 

Beef,  pickled,  per  100 pounds.  292 
Lard,  in  barrels,  per  100  lbs . .  292 
Horses  and  mules,  per  car 

load 39  30     36  30     36  30     37  50     39  90 

Cattle  and  hogs,  per  car  load.  34  00  3150  3150  32  50  34  50  19  50  23  50 
Sheep  (S.D.),  per  cat  load...|29  20  27  20  27  20  28  00  [29  60  J16  50  !20  20 
*Hogs,  dressed,  per  100  lbs . .  468  438  438  |  45  I  474  |  29  I  34 
Hogs,  dressed  (C.  L.),  per 

100  pounds 186 

Lumber,  per  100  pounds 365 

Lumber  (C.L.),  per  100  lbs..        136 

Shingles,  per  100  pounds 292 

Shinsles  (C.  L.).  per  100  lbs  J  136 
Hoop-poles  (C.  L.),  per  100 

pounds 144         134  ]      134 

Wool,  per  100  pounds 576         541  <      541 

Wool  (C.L.),  per  100  pounds.        186         176         176 
Tobacco,    unmanufactured, 

in  hogsheads  or  boxes,  per 

100  pounds '      292 

Tobacco,     unmanufactured 

(C.  L.),  per  100  pounds 166 

Salt  in  sacks,  boxes,  or  bar- 
rels, per  100  pounds 292 

Salt  (C.L.).  per  barrel ;      392 

t  Hay,  baled  and  pressed,  per 

100  pounds 576 

tHav.  baled  and  pressed  (C. 

L.),  per  100  pounds 1145       106         106 

Coal(C.L.).  per  100 pounds..,      1145.      106:      106         11  116  |      0655       078 


16 

272 

146 

272 
272 
272 


176 

34 

126 

272 

126 


272 
156 


272 
372 


541 


118 

195 

1085 

195 
195 
195 


1315 

228 

12 

228 
228 
228 


1415 

246 

13 

246 
246 
246 


40      27  00      25  30  29  65  32  00 

22  00  25  80  28  00 

19  00  22  00  24  00 

325         365  392 


18  i      188 

35  :      37 
13  138 

28  296 

13  ^       138 


1175 
245 


17 


1375 
271 


2i)S 


13  148  i 

262  \  286 

0925  1055 

195  228 

0925  1055 


138 
555 
18 


28 

16 

28 
38 

555 

11 
11 


146         082  !       093 
583         35  43 

188         1175       1375 


296 
168 


296 
396 

17 
25 

208 
29 

583 

35 

43 

116 

0655 

078 

195 

12 


105 
275 


40 


0735 
0735 


228 
1355 


228 
312 


465 


1585 

304 

113 

246 

113 


092  !      108  |      1175 
40  465  :      494 

13     !       148  1585 


246 

143 

246 
336 

494 

093 

093 


Owner's  risk  of  weather  and  delay  of  trains. 


t Owner's  risk  of  fire. 


FREIGHT    RATES    OF    TRANSPORTATION    COMPANIES. 
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FREIGHT  RATES— RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 

CHICAGO  AND  ALTON  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 


Between  Bloomington  and— 

Articles. 

S 
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CD 

a 

CM 
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OS 
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a 

cm" 

CM 
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CO 

"a 

OJ 

CO 
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CO 

<M 

CO 

CM 

CO 
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cm 
to 

© 

?s 

CM 

OS 

CM 

C 
5P 

CO 

.2 

% 

'3 

s 

U 

1—1 

a 

o 

CO 

O 

a 

a 

'c 

o 

-3 

"o 

o 

£ 

J 

o 

h> 

U 

w 

P 

P 

o 

^ 

P 

Flour  (C.  L.),not  less  than 

100  barrels,  per  barrel 

$0  24 

$0  212 

$0  194 

$0  194 

$0  174 

$0  2265 

$0  2365 

$0  134 

$0  127 

$0  14 

Wheat  (C.  L.),  in  bulk,  per 

100  pounds 

13 

116 

107 

107 

097 

1235 

128 

077 

0735 

08 

Grain,  except  wheat  (L.  C. 

L.),  bags  only,  per  100  lbs. 

224 

19 

17 

17 

155 

208 

22 

12 

11 

1275 

Grain,     except    wheat,    in 

bulk  (C.L.),  per  100  lbs... 

119 

107 

097 

097 

088 

113 

1175 

07 

067 

073 

Pork,  packed  in  barrels  or 

boxes,  per  100  pounds    

Beef,  pickled,  per  100  lbs 

224 

19 

17 

17 

155 

208 

22 

12 

11 

1275 

224 

19 

17 

17 

155 

208 

22 

12 

11 

1275 

Lard,  in  bbls.,  per  100  lbs  . . . 

224 

19 

17 

17 

155 

208 

22 

12 

11 

1275 

Horses  and  mules,  per  car- 

load   

29  20 
25  40 

24  70 
21  50 

22  40 
19  50 

22  40 
19  50 

20  60 
18  00 

27  00 
23  50 

28  75 
25  00 

16  25 
15  00 

15  50 
14  00 

17  00 

Cattle  and  hogs,  per  car-load. 

15  50 

Sheep  (S.  D.),  per  car-load... 

21  60 

18  50 

16  50 

16  50 

15  00 

20  20 

21  25 

11  00 

10  25 

11  75 

+Hogs,  dressed,  per  100  lbs  . . 

36 

32 

29 

29 

26 

34 

355 

20 

18 

21 

Hogs,  dressed  (C.  L.),  per  100 

pounds  

146 

1275 

1175 

1175 

11 

1375 

144 

08 

075 

085 

Lumber,  per  100  pounds 

283 

259 

245 

245 

22 

271 

28 

16 

15 

17 

Lumber  (C.  L  ),  per  100  lbs . . 

104 

09 

08 

08 

0725 

098 

1025 

057 

0535 

06 

Shingles,  per  100  pounds 

224 

19 

17 

17 

155 

208 

22 

12 

11 

1275 

Shingles  (C.  L.),  per  100  lbs. . 

104 

09 

08 

08 

0725 

098 

1025 

057 

0535 

06 

Hoop-poles  (C.  L.),  per  100 

pounds  

106 

46 

09 
39 

082 
35 

082 
35 

076 
32 

098 
43 

104 
455 

06 

22 

055 
20 

064 

Wool,  per  1 00  pounds 

Wool  (C.  L.),  per  100  pouuds. 

24 

146 

1275 

1175 

1175 

11 

1375 

144 

08 

075 

085 

Tobacco,   uumanufactured, 

in  hogsheads  or  boxes,  per 

100  pouuds 

224 

19 

17 

17 

155 

208 

22 

12 

11 

1275 

Tobacco,     unmanufactured 

(C.  L.),  per  100  pounds  .... 

134 

118 

11 

11 

1025 

126 

132 

075 

07 

08 

Salt,  in  sacks,  boxes,  or  bar- 

rels, per  100  pounds  

224 

19 

17 

17 

155 

208 

22 

12 

11 

1275 

Salt  (C.  L.),  per  barrel 

308 

27 

25 

25 

235 

29 

304 

19 

18 

20 

tHay,  baled  and  pressed,  per 

100  pounds 

46 

39 

35 

35 

32 

43 

455 

22 

20 

24 

tHay,  baled  and  pressed  (C. 

L.'),  per  100  pounds 

Coal  (C.  L.),  per  100  pounds. 

0845 

072 

0655 

0655 

06 

078 

083 

0475 

045 

05 

0845 

072 

0655 

0655 

06 

078 

083 

0475 

045 

05 

36 


FREIGHT    RATES    OF    TRANSPORTATION    COMPANIES. 


FREIGHT  RATES— RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 

CHICAGO  AND  ALTON  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 


^Owner's  risk  of  weather  and  delay  of  trains 


Between  Bloomington  and — 

a5 

<M_ 

^ 

OS 

Articles. 

a 

00 

1 
S    . 

GO 

CD 

1 

af 

'3  . 

O    CO 

CO 
1 

CO 

£ 

co 
* 

<35 

CO 

i 

CO 

CO 

a 

o 

o 

% 

.s 

CM 
CD 

T3 

CO 

© 

a 

i-3  j2 

5  ~ 

'3 

m 

.2 
"a 

O 

a 

o 

m 

CO 

a 

ci 
2 

c  B 

CO 

M 

o 

CD 

CO 

O 

O 

5^ 

^  a 

o 

a 

w. 

O 

< 

a 

S  ' 

i 

CO 

< 

i 

o 

& 

Flour  (C.  L.),  not  less  than 

100  barrels,  per  barrel 

$0  18 

$0  24 

$0  243 

$0  2565 

$0  127 

$0  16 

$0  20 

$0  212 

$0  2265 

$0  253 

Wheat  (C.  L.),in  bulk,  per 

100  pounds  ...      

10 

13 

1315 

138 

0735 

09 

11 

116 

1235 

1365 

Grain,  except  wheat  (L.  C. 

L.),  bajrs  only,  per  100  lbs. . 

16 

224 

228 

242 

11 

145 

175 

19 

208 

24 

Grain,     except    wheat,    in 

bulk  (C.L.).perlOO  lbs  .. 

091 

119 

12 

1265 

067 

082 

10 

107 

113 

125 

Pork,  packed  in  barrels  or 

boxes,  per  100  pounds 

16 

224 

228 

242 

11 

145 

175 

19 

208 

24 

Beef,  pickled,  per  100  lbs 

16 

224 

228 

242 

11 

145 

175 

19 

208 

24 

Lard,  in  barrels,  per  100  lbs. 

16 

224 

228 

242 

11 

145 

175 

19 

208 

24 

Horses  and  mules,  per  car- 

load ..         

21  20 

29  20 

29  65 

31  40 

15  50 

19  25 

23  00 

24  70 

27  00 

31  00 

Cattle  and  hogs,  per  car-load . 

18  50 

25  40 

25  80 

27  35 

14  00 

17  00 

20  00 

21  50 

23  50 

27  00 

Sheep  (8.  D.),  per  car-load   . . 

15  50 

21  60 

22  00 

23  35 

10  25 

14  00 

17  00 

18  50 

20  20 

23  00 

*Hogs,  dressed,  per  100  lbs  . . 

27 

36 

365 

384 

18 

24 

30 

32 

34 

38 

Hogs,  dressed  (C.L.),  per  100 

pounds  

1125 

146 

148 

1555 

075 

10 

12 

1275 

1375 

154 

Lumber,  per  100  pounds 

23 

283 

286 

298 

15 

20 

25 

259 

271 

295 

Lumber  (C.  L.),  per  100  lbs.. 

075 

104 

1055 

111 

0535 

0675 

0825 

09 

098 

11 

Shingles,  per  100  pounds 

16 

224 

228 

242 

11 

145 

175 

19 

209 

24 

Shingles  (C.  L.),  per  100  lbs  . 

075 

104 

1055 

111 

0535 

0675 

0825 

09 

098 

11 

Hoop-poles  (C.  L.),  per  100 

pounds 

"Wool,  per  100  pounds 

078 

106 

108 

1145 

055 

072 

084 

09 

098 

113 

33 

46 

465 

485 

20 

30 

36 

39 

43 

48 

Wool  (C.  L. ),  per  100  pounds . 

1125 

146 

148 

1555 

075 

10 

12 

1275 

1375 

154 

Tobacco,   unmanufactured, 

in  hogsheads  or  boxes,  per 

100  pounds            

16 

224 

228 

242 

11 

145 

175 

19 

208 

24 

Tobacco,    unmanufactured 

(C.  L.),  per  100  pounds 

105 

134 

1355 

141 

07 

095 

112 

118 

126 

14 

Salt,  in  sacks,  boxes,  or  bar- 

rels, per  100  pounds 

16 

224 

228 

242 

11 

145 

175 

19 

208 

24 

Salt  (C.  L.),  per  barrel 

24 

308 

312 

328 

18 

225 

255 

27 

29 

324 

tHay,  baled  and  pressed,  per 

100  pounds  ...             

33 

46 

465 

485 

20 

30 

36 

39 

43 

48 

tHay,  baled  and  pressed  (C. 

L.),  pt-r  100  pounds 
Coal  (C.  L.),  per  100  pounds. . 

0fi2 

0845 

086 

091 

045 

056 

067 

072 

078 

09 

062 

0845 

086 

091 

045 

056 

067 

072 

078 

09 

t  Owner's  risk  of  fire. 
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FREIGHT  RATES-RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 

CHICAGO  AND  ALTON  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 


Between  Chicago  and— 

OS 
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t^ 

oi 
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Articles. 

1-1 

CO      . 

^    . 
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,  A 

02 

>jCO 

©   =0 

(O 

.  m 

CO 

00 

A 
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•^  .i 

4a  <U 
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+i~  a 
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si 

.21 

o 

a 
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"3 

si 

"3  a 

o  a 

11 

.sa 

m 

t-s 

O 

W 

Q 

02 

l-l 

o 

^ 

t 

Flour  (C.  L.),  not  less  than 

100  barrels,  per  barrel 

$0  12 

$0  154 

$0  18 

$0  18 

$0  20  . 

$0  22 

$0  24 

$0  223 

$0  253 

$0  2765 

Wheat  (C.  L.),  in  bulk,  per 

100  pounds                 

07 

087 

10 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1215 

1365 

148 

Grain,  except  wheat  (L.  C. 

L.)  inbagsonly,perl00lbs. 

10 

14 

16 

16 

175 

20 

224 

204 

24 

254 

Grain, except  wheat,  in  bulk 

(C.  L  ),  per  100  pounds 

0635 

079 

091 

091 

10 

11 

119 

1115 

125 

1355 

Pork,  packed  in  barrels  or 

boxes,  per  100  pounds 

10 

14 

16 

16 

175 

20 

224 

204 

24 

254 

Beef,  pickled,  per  100  lbs 

10 

14 

16 

16 

175 

20 

224 

204 

24 

254 

Lard,  in  barrels,  per  100  lbs. . 

10 

14 

16 

16 

175 

20 

224 

204 

24 

254 

Horses  and  mules,  per  C.  L. . 

14  00 

18  50 

21  20 

21  20 

23  00 

25  85 

29  20 

26  45 

31  00 

33  45 

Cattle  and  hogs,  per  C.  L 

13  00 

16  50 

18  50 

18  50 

20  00 

22  50 

25  40 

23  00 

27  00 

29  25 

Sheep,  S.D.,  per  C.L 

9  50 

13  25 

15  50 

15  50 

17  00 

19  50 

21  60 

19  85 

23  00 

25  10 

*  Hogs,  dressed,  per  100  lbs  . 

16 

23 

27 

27 

30 

33 

36 

335 

38 

408 

Hogs,  dressed  (C.  L.),  per  100 

■ 

lbs     

07 

095 

1125 

1125 

12 

1325 

146 

135 

154 

165 

Lumber,  per  100  lbs   

14 

19 

23 

23 

25 

265 

283 

268 

295 

316 

Lumber,  C.  L.,  per  100  lbs    . . 

05 

065 

075 

075 

0825 

095 

104 

0965 

11 

117 

Shingles,  per  100  lbs 

10 

14 

16 

16 

175 

20 

224 

204 

24 

254 

Sliiiu-les  (C.  L.),  per  100  lbs  . 

05 

065 

075 

075 

0825 

095 

104 

0965 

11 

117 

Hoop  poles  (C.L. ),perl00lbs. 

05 

07 

078 

078 

084 

094 

106 

096 

113 

123 

Woo!,  per  100  lbs  

18 

28 

33 

33 

36 

41 

46 

42 

48 

51 

Wool  (C.  L.),  per  100  lbs    ... 

07. 

095 

1125 

1125 

12 

1325 

146 

135 

154 

165 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  in 

hogsheads  or  boxes,  per  100 

lbs    

10 

14 

16 

16 

175 

20 

224 

204 

24 

254 

Tobacco,     unmanufactured 

(C.  L.),  per  100  lbs 

065 

09 

105 

105 

112 

122 

134 

124 

14 

147 

Salt,  in  sacks,  boxes,  or  bar- 

rels, per  1 00  lbs 

10 
17 

14 
22 

16 
24 

16 

21 

175 

255 

20 

28 

224 

3U8 

204 
285 

24 
324 

254 

Salt  (C.  L.),  per  barrel 

351 

Hay,  baled  and  pressed,  per 

t 100  lbs"             

18 

28 

33 

33 

36 

41 

46 

42 

48 

51 

Hay,  baled  and  pressed  (C. 

tL.),  per  100  lbs      

0425 

054 

062 

062 

067 

075 

0845 

0765 

09 

097 

Coal  (C.L.),  per  100  lbs  ..    .. 

0425 

054 

062 

062 

067 

075 

0845 

0765 

09 

097 

Owner's  risk  of  weather  and  delay  of  trains. 


t  Owner's  risk  of  fire. 
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FREIGHT    RATES    OF    TRANSPORTATION    COMPANIES. 


FREIGHT  RATES— RAILROAD  COMPANIES, 

CHICAGO  AID  ALTO'S"  KAILEOAD  COMPACT. 


Articles. 


Between  Chicago  and — 


Flour  (C.  L.).  not  less  than 
100  lbs.  per  barrel 

Wheat  (C.L.),  in  bulk,  per 
100  lbs    

Grain,  except  wheat  (L.  C. 
L.),mbagsonly,perl001bs 

Grain,  except  wheat,  in  bulk 
(C.  L.),  per  100  lbs  

Pork,  packed  in  barrels  or 
boxes,  per  100  lbs 

Beef,  pickled,  per  100  lbs  . . . 

Lard  in  barrels,  per  100  lbs. . 

Horses  and  mules,  per  C.  L  . .  38 

Cattle  and  hojis,  per  C.  L   ...  33 

Sheep  (S.D.),  per  C.  L 28 

"Hogs,  dressed,  per  1U0 lbs  .. 

Hoes,  dressed  (C.  L.).  per  100 
lbs 

Lumber,  per  100  lbs 

Lumber  (C.  L.).  per  100  lbs. . 

Shingles,  per  100  lbs 

Shingles  (C.  L.).  per  100  lbs . . 

Hoop-poles  (C.  L.),  per  100 lbs 

Wool,  per  100  lbs 

Wool  (C.  L.).  per  100  lbs  .... 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured, 
in  hogsheads  or  boxes,  per 
100  lbs ' 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured 
(C.I,.),  per  100  lbs j 

Salt,  in  sacks,  boxes,  or  bar- 
rels, per  100  lbs 

Salt  (C.  L.).  per  barrel 

Hav,  baled  and  pressed,  per 
1 100  lbs  

Hay,  baled  and  pressed  (C. 
t'L.).  per  100  lbs  .  ! 

Coal  (C.  L. ),  per  100  lbs j 


3125  $0 

166 

284 


230 


152 

284 
284 
284 

00  30 
00  26 
40  22 
456 

182  i 

355 

132 

284 

132 

14 

562 

182 


1235   1325 


M    3} 

'  © 

-IB 

%  m 

S3 

- 
,2«S 

i'* 

II 

on  e 

<M      . 

%2 

tM 

§o 

> 

CSCS 

O)  r-l 
ft 

■ss 

<X  CO 

ha 

§| 

C  CM 

hi 

$0  28 

$0  29 

$0  295 

$0  304 

$0  3125 

$0  317 

$0  321 

15 

155 

1575 

162 

166 

168 

17 

256 

264 

268 

276 

284 

288 

292 

137 

142 

144 

148 

152 

154 

156 

256 

264 

268 

276 

284 

288 

292 

256 

264 

268 

276 

284 

288 

292 

256 

264 

268 

276 

284 

288 

292 

236    25 

236    25 

236  I   25 

60   32  70   33  80  135  10  135  70 

60   28  70   29  50   30  50   31  00 


24  50   25  40 

40     412 


152 

292 

1085 

236 

1085 

1115 

475 

152 


40   26  80 

426    432 


36  90  38  00  38  70  39  30 

32  00  33  00  33  50  34  00 

27  60  28  40  28  80  29  20 
444    456    462    468 


1665!   172 


284 

162 


284 

384 


.-62 


1115 
1115 


236 
1385 


236 
32 


31 

115 

25 

115 

12 

502 

162 


25 

344 


502 


095 
095 


319 

118 

256 

118 

1245 

514 

1665 


256 
148 


256 
354 


098 
098 


33 

122 

264 

122 

13 

527 

172 


264 
152 


264 
364 


527 


102 
102 


174 
335 
124 
268 
124 
132 
534 
174 


268 
154 


2t:s 
368 


104 
104 


178 
345 
128 
276 
128 
136 
548 
178 


276 

158 


276 
376 


548 


108 
108 


182 

355 

132 

284 

132 

14 

562 

182 


284 
162 


284 
384 


562 


1115 
1115 


184 

36 

134 

288 

134 

142 

569 

184 


164 

288 


569 


113 
113 


186 
365 
136 
292 
136 
144 
576 
186 


292 


292 
392 


1145 
1145 


Owner's  risk  of  weather  and  delay  of  trains. 


Owner's  risk  of  fire. 
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FREIGHT  RATES— RAILROAD  COMPANIES, 

SAINT  PAUL,  MINNEAPOLIS  AND  MANITOBA  RAILWAY. 


Rates  between  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  or  Minnesota 
Transfer  and — 


Articles. 


Flour,  in  barrels per  100  lbs . 

Flour,  100-barrel  lots per  bbl. 

Grain  (L.  C.  L.) per  100  lbs 

Grain  (C.L.)  do  .. 

Pork,  packed do 

Pork,  5, 000  pounds  or  over  do 

Pork per  C.  L 

Beef,  packed per  100  lbs 

Beef  (C.L.)  do.... 

Lard,  in  crocks do ... . 

Lard,    in  boxes,    buckets,   casks,    or    bar- 
rels   per  100  lbs 

Live  stock,  shipped  by  contract  only.     C.L 

Lumber  (L.  C.  L.) per  100  lbs 

Lumber per  C.L. 

Wool per  100  lbs. 

Tobacco,    unmanufactured,    in    hogsheads 

or  boxes per  100  lbs . 

Salt,  in  sacks,  boxes,  or  barrels do  — 

Salt,  lots  of  70  barrels,  or  over per  bbl. 

Coal  (L.  C.  L.),  in  hogsheads,  boxes,  or  bar- 
rels   per  100  lbs 

Coal  (C.L.) do... 

Cotton,  pressed  in  bales do 


iO 

2  ^ 

O^ 

^a 

AS 

c3 

0 

$0  25 

$0  38 

2G 

44 

25 

38 

13 

22 

30 

47 

25 

38 

40  00 

56  00 

30 

47 

25 

38 

50 

65 

30 

47 

$0  47 
46 
47 
23 
58 
47 

70  00 
5S 
47 


OS 

03 

IN 

<M 

.2  ■ 

S    °0 

O    <M 

■  A 

cor^ 

t3 

sa 

^y 

c3 

u 

u 

O 

PQ 

o 

$0  50 

$0  54 

$0  66 

46 

48 

50 

50 

54 

66 

23 

24 

25 

61 

65 

76 

50 

54 

66 

73  00 
61 
50 

S3 


80  (10    95  00 


58  61 

25  00    37  00  j48  00  50  00 

25  I       38  I       47  |       50 

20  00    32  00    36  00  37  00 

50          65  !       80  83 


25 


::x 


65 

76 

54 

66 

90 

1  10 

65 

76 

56  00 

70  00 

54 

66 

40  00 

50  00 

90 

110 

54 

66 

54 

66 

75 

90 

54 

66 

18 

25 

78 

93 

j- 

<M 

a  . 

C< 

O   O) 

072 

..  <» 

>z 

C-S 

C  OS 

*  a 

•  rt  CO 

03 

$0  85 

$0  60 

60 

50 

85 

60 

30 

25 

1  05 

70 

85 

60 

150  00 

85  00 

1  05 

70  ! 

85 

60 

1  40 

1  00 

1  05 

70 

100  00 

65  00 

85 

.      60 

60  00 

44  00 

1  40 

1  00 

85 

60 

85 

60 

1  25 

80 

85 

60 

40 

25 

1  20 

85 

ft." 

*3 


$0  66 
50 


95  00 
76 


76 

75  00 


50  00 
1  10 
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Articles. 


Flour,  in  barrels  per  100  lbs . 

Flour,  100-barrel  lots per  bbl 

Grain  (L.  C.  L.) per  100  lbs 

Grain  (C.L.) do.... 

Pork,  packed,  or  in  sacks do 

Pork,  5,000  pounds  or  over do 

Pork  (C.L.) per  C.L 

Beef,  packed per  100  lbs . 

Beef  (C.L.) do. . . . 

Lard,  in  crock  s do 

Lard,   in    boxes,   buckets,    casks,   or    bar- 
rels    per  100  lbs 

Live  stock,  shipped  by  contract  only.  .C.  L 

Lumber  (L.  C.  L.) " per  100  lbs 

Lumber  (C.  L.) ; per  C.  L 

Wool per  100  lbs 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  in  hogsheads  or 

boxes per  100  lbs . 

Salt,  in  sacks,  boxes,  or  barrels do 

Salt,  lots  of  70  barrels,  or  over per  bbl 

Coal  (L.  C.  L.),   in  hogsheads,  barrels,  or 

barrels  per  100  lbs 

Coal  (C.L.) do  ... 

Cotton,  pressed  in  bales do . . . 


Rates  between  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  or  Minnesota 
Transfer  and — 


<x> 

CO 

£ 

.Sfl 
5 

|1 

^ 

o 

$0  76 

$0  23 

56 

24 

76 

23 

28 

12 

86 

27 

76 

23 

110  00 

36  00 

86 

27 

76 

23 

1  25 

42 

86 

27 

88  00 

22  00 

76 

23 

= 


$0  20 

22 

20 

11 

24 

20 
33  00  ;60  00 

24  i   50 

20  |   40 

31    70 


$0  40 

40 
22 
50 
40 


24  i   50  64 

21  00  40  00  54  00 

20  |   40  52 

55  00  ;i8  00  17  00  33  00  39  00 

1  25    42    31  70 
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Meo 
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52 

$0  54 

is 

48 

52 

54  | 

24 

24 

64 

65 

52 

54 

18 
54 
24 
65 

54 
78  00  80  00  80  00 


65    65 

54  !   54 
90  I   90 


76    23    20 

76    23    20 

1  10    36    34 


76 

35 

1  04 


23  t   20 

08 

35  I   29 


65  |   65 

56  00  56  00 

54  !   54 
40  00  40  00  43  00 

90    90  j   75 


$0  59 
48 
59 
24 
68 
59 

84  00 
68 
59 
95 


68 

63  00 

59 


54    59 

54    59 
75    81 


$0  66 
50 


90  00 
76 


76 

75  00 


50  00 
1  10 


L.  C.  L.— Less  than  car-load.  C.  L.— Car-load. 
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FREIGHT    RATES    OF    TRANSPORTATION    COMPANIES. 


FREIGHT  KATES-RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 

ATCHISON,  TOPEKA  AND  SANTA  Ffi  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 


Rates  for  distances. 


In  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 


For  10  miles  or  less 

20  miles 

30  miles 

40  miles 

50  miles 

60  miles 

70  miles 

80  miles 

90  miles 

100  miles "... 

110  miles 

120  miles 

130  miles 

140  miles 

150  miles 

160  miles 

170  mnVs 

180  miles 

190  miles 

2u0  miles 

210  miles 

220  miles 

230  miles 

240  miles 

250  miles  

260  miles 

270  miles  • 

280  miles 

290  miles 

300  miles 

310  mi  es 

320  miles 

330  miles 

340  miles 

350  miles 

360  miles  

370  miles 

380  miles 

390  miles 

400  miles 

410  miles 

420  miles 

430  miles 

440  miles 

450  miles 

460  miles 

470  miles 

480  miles 

490  miles 

500  miles 

510  miles 

520  miles 

530  miles 

540  miles 

550  miles  -- 

560  miles 

570  miles 

580  miles 

590  miles 

600  miles 

610  miles 

620  miles 

630  miles 

640  miles 

650  miles 

660  miles  

670  miles 

680  miles 

690  miles 

700  miles 

710  miles 

720  miles 

730  miles ... 

740  miles 


49 

44- 

54 

48 

58 

52 

63 

56 

68 

60 

73 

65 

78 

69 

82 

73 

87 

77 

91 

81 

85 


105 

93 

109 

97 

113 

101 

118 

105 

122 

109 

127 

113 

131 

117 

136 

121 

140 

125 

145 

129 

150 

133 

154 

138 

158 

142 

163 

146 

168 

150 

173 

154 

178 

157 

182 

161 

186 

165 

190 

168 

194 

172 

198 

176 

202 

179 

206 

183 

210 

186 

214 

218 
222 
226 
230 

•j:u 

238 

242 

246 

250 

255 

259 

263 

267 

271 

275 

279 

283 

288  | 

292 

296 

300  ! 

304 

308 

312 

316 

321 

325 


193 
196 
200 
204 
207 
211 
214 
218 
221 
225 
228 
232 
235 
239 
243 
246 
250 
253 
257 
260 
264 
267 
271 
275 
278 
282' 
285 


67 
70 
74 
77 
81 
84 
88 
91 
94 
97 
101 
104 
107 
110 
113 
116 
120 
123 
126 
130 
133 
136 
139 
143 
145 
149 
152 
155 
159 
162 
166 
169 
172 
176 
179 
182 
186 
189 
192 
196 


>^Q 


202 
206 
210 

213 

•J  17 
220 

227 

230 
234 
237  |  169 
240  172 
244  174 
247   176 


95 
97 
99 
li)l 
103 
105 
107 
109 
110 
ll3 
115 
117 
119 
121 
123 
125 
127 
129 
132 
134 
136 
138 
140 
142 
144 
146 
148 
150 
1 52 
]  55 
157 
1.7.) 
Kil 
163 
165 
L67 


333   292 


251 

254 
257 
261 


178 
180 
182 
184 


70 

72 

74 

75 

77 

79 

81 

82 

84 

86 

87 

89 

91 

92 

94 

96 

97 

99 
101 
102 
104 
105 
107 
109 
111 
112 
114 

116  i 

117  I 
119  j 

121  | 

122  I 

124  : 

126  ] 
128 
129  i 
131 

133  I 

134  | 
16 
138 
139 
141 
143 
144 


08 

07 

05 

05 

13 

11 

07 

07 

16 

13 

10 

08 

19 

15 

11 

10 

22 

18 

13 

11 

25 

20 

15 

13 

29 

23 

16 

14 

32 

25 

18 

15 

35 

27 

19 

16 

39 

30 

21 

18 

42 

32 

22 

19 

45 

34 

24 

21 

48 

36 

25 

22 

52 

38 

26 

24 

55 

41 

28 

25 

58 

43 

29 

26 

62 

45 

31 

27 

65 

47 

32 

28 

68 

50 

33 

29 

71 

52 

35 

30 

74 

54 

36 

31 

77 

56 

38 

32 

79 

58 

39 

34 

81 

60 

41 

35 

83 

61 

42 

36 

85 

63 

44 

38 

87 

65 

45 

39 

89 

67 

47 

40 

101 
102 
104 
105 
107 
108 
110 
112 
113 
115 
116 
118 


100 
102 
103 
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FREIGHT  RATES— RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 

ATCHISON,  TOPEKA  AND  SANTA  FE"  EAILROAD  COMPANY-Continued. 


Rates  for  distances. 


In  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 


For  750 
760 
770 
780 
790 
800 
810 
820 
830 
840 
850 
860 
870 
880 
890 
900 
910 
920 
930 
940 
950 
960 
970 
980 
990 
1,  000 


miles 337 

miles 

miles 345 

miles 


miles 353 

miles j  358 

miles 362 


miles 
miles  . 
miles  . 
miles 
miles  . 
miles  . 
miles 
miles 
miles  . 
miles  . 
miles 
miles  . 
miles 
miles 
miles 
miles  . 
miles  . 
miles 
miles  . 


366 
370 
374 
378 
382 
386 
390 
394 
398 
402 
406 
410 
414 
418 
422 
427 
432 
436 
440 


cn) 

CO 

^ 

< 

tc 

co 

m 

a 

cs 

O 

o 

o 

O 

296 

264 

186 

146 

299 

268 

188 

148 

301 

271 

191 

150 

307 

275 

193 

151 

310 

278 

195 

153 

314 

281 

197 

155 

317 

285 

199 

156 

321 

288 

202 

158 

325 

292 

204 

160 

328 

295 

206 

162 

332 

299 

208 

163 

336 

302 

210 

165 

339 

305 

213 

166 

343 

309 

215 

168 

346 

312 

217 

170 

350 

315 

219 

171 

354 

319 

222 

173 

357 

323 

224 

175 

361 

326 

226 

176 

365 

330 

228 

178 

368 

333 

230 

180 

372 

336 

233 

181 

376 

340 

235 

183 

379 

.343 

237 

185 

383 

347 

239 

186 

386 

349 

242 

188 

119 
121 
123 
124 
126 
128 
129 
131 
133 
134 
136 
137 
139 
140 
142 
144 
145 
147 
149 
150 
152 
154 
155 
157 
159 
160 


105 
106 
107 
109 
110 
112 
113 
114 
116 
117 
119 
120 
121 
123 
125 
126 
128 
130 
131 
133 
135 
136 
138 
140 
141 
143 


OFFICIAL  CLASSIFICATION. 

Class  1. — Corn  sliellers ;  harvesters,  S.  U.;  plows,  S.  IT.;  axle  grease,  cans  or  buckets ;  beeswax,  boxes ; 
cheese  presses;  corD,  greeu,  O.  B.,  P.P.;  cranberries,  in  barrels,  O.  E. ;  eggs,  packed  in  boxes  or  car- 
riers, O.  R. ;  fruit-butter;  hides,  dry,  loose,  or  in  bundles;  honey;  meats,  fresh,  O.  E.,  P.  P. ;  mustard; 
wool,  in  sacks. 

Class  2. — Axes  and  ax-handles ;  bacon,  in  sacks;  dried  beef;  broomcorn,  in  bales ;  crackers,  boxed ; 
hoes,  boxed;  nails  and  tacks;  ox  bows  and  yokes;  salt,  sacks  or  boxes;  maple  sugar;  tallow;  vegeta- 
bles, green. 

Class  3. — Beans,  dry,  in  barrels;  beef,  pickled  or  salted;  cabbages,  crates  or  hhds.,  O.  E.,  P.  P. ;  can- 
dles, boxed;  cider,  in  wood,  O.  E.  L. ;  drain  tile,  O.  E. ;  flour,  in  barrels,  less  than  2,000  pounds;  hay, 
pressed,  O.  E.  ;  hominy  ;  lard,  barrels  or  tierces;  lumber,  laths,  and  shingles  ;  onions,  sacks  or  barrels. 

Class  4. — Common  brick  ;  cement;  clay,  packed;  hoop  poles  ;  salt,  in  barrels  ;  water-pipe,  woodm. 

Class  A.— Apples,  in  barrels,  O.  E.,  C.  L. ;  flax,  O.  E.  of  fire,  C.  L. ;  furniture,  O.  E.,  C.  L. ;  flax,  grass,  or 
millet  seed,  C.  L.  ;  wood,  fuel,  C.  L. 

Class  B. — Tanners'  bark,  C.  L. ;  hoop- poles,  C.  L. ;  horses  and  mules;  potatoes,  C.  L.  ;  wagon  woods, 
C.  L. 

Class  C— Barrels,  empty,  C.  L. ;  Ice,  O.  E.,  P.  P.,  C.  L. ;  lime,  in  barrels  or  casks,  C.  L. ;  cattle  or  hogs 
sheep,  S.  D.  cars  (D.  D.  $10  more  than  S.  D). ;  trees  and  shrubbery,  O.  E.,  P.  P.,  C.  L. 
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FREIGHT    RATES    OF    TRANSPORTATION    COMPANIES.  51 

FREIGHT    RATES    ON    COTTON    TO    INTERIOR    NEW 

ENGLAND   TOWNS. 

[Per  100  pounds.] 


To  Abington,  Conn 

Acton,  Mass 

Adams,  Mass 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Allendale,  B.  I 

Amesbury,  Mass 

Andover,  Mass 

Arnold's  Mills,  B.I 

Ashburnham,  Mass 

Asbuelot,  1ST.  H 

Attleborough,  Mass 

Auburn,  1SL  Y 

Auburn,  Me 

Augusta,  Me 

Ayre  Junction,  Mass  ... 

Balston,  KY 

Baltic,  Conn 

Bangor,  Me 

Barre,  Mass 

Bath,  Me 

Belchertown,  Mass 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt 

Bennington,  Vt . .  = 

Biddeford,  Me 

Blackstone,  Mass 

Boylston,  Mass 

Brattleborough,  Vt 

Bristol,  Conn 

Bristol,  E.I 

Brookfield,  Mass 

Brunswick,  Me 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Burlington,  Vt 

Calais,  Me 

Canoncbet,  E.  I 

Canton  Junction,  Mass  . 

Central  Falls,  E.  I 

Centerville,  E.  I 

Chelmsford,  Mass 

Chicopee,  Mass 

City  Mills,  Mass 

Claremont,  N.  H 

Cohoes,  Isr.  Y 

Coldbrook,  Mass 

Concord,  1ST.  H 

Concord,  Mass 

Concord  Junction,  Mass 

Conway,  Mas  s 

Cooperstown,  N.  Y 

Cornwall,  Canada 

Coventry,  E.  I 

Cranston,  E.  I 

Crompton,  E.  I 

Danielsonville,  Conn 

Danvers,  Mass , 

Dayville,  Conn 

Dedharn,  Mass 

Deerfield,  Mass 

Dexter,  Me , 

Dodgeville,  Mass 

Dover,  Mass 

Dover,  N.  H 

East  Blackstone,  Mass. . 

East  Greenwich,  E.  I 

East  Haddam,  Conn , 


From— 

a 

and  Ope- 
la. 

m 
c3  bfl 

2  ~S  fl 
JQ  o  S 

o 
o 

3 

tlan 
and 
tauc 
gom 
Ala 

O 

< 

ft 

$1  06 

$1  19 

$1  24 

$1  42 

91 

1  04 

1  09 

1  27 

96 

1  09 

1  14 

1  33 

87 

1  00 

1  05 

1  23 

95 

108 

1  13 

1  31 

94 

1  07 

1  12 

1  30 

91 

1  04 

1  09 

1  27 

99 

1  12 

1  17 

1  35 

99 

1  12 

1  17 

1  35 

1  09 

1  22 

1  27 

1  45 

89 

1  02 

1  07 

1  25 

1  04 

1  17 

1  22 

1  40 

97 

1  10 

1  15 

1  33 

99 

1  12 

1  17 

1  35 

93 

1  06 

1  11 

1  29 

1  29 

1  42 

1  47 

1  65 

95 

1  08 

1  13 

1  31 

1  04 

1  17 

1  22 

1  40 

1  03 

1  16 

1  21 

1  39 

98 

1  11 

1  16 

1  34 

1  09 

1  22 

1  27 

1  45 

1  02 

1  15 

1  20 

1  38 

1  00 

1  13 

1  18 

1  36 

93 

1  06 

1  11 

1  29 

92 

1  05 

1  10 

1  28 

94 

1  07 

1  12 

1  30 

1  05 

1  18 

1  23 

1  41 

98 

1  11 

1  16 

1  34 

91 

1  04 

1  09 

1  27 

97 

1  10 

1  15 

1  33 

98 

1  11 

1  16 

1  34 

1  14 

1  27 

1  32 

1  50 

1  03 

1  16 

1  21 

1  39 

1  04 

1  17 

1  22 

1  40 

1  00 

1  13 

1  18 

1  36 

90 

1  03 

1  08 

1  26 

90 

1  03 

1  08 

1  26 

90 

1  03 

1  08 

1  26 

95 

1  08 

1  13 

1  31 

99 

1  12 

1  17 

1  35 

98 

1  11 

1  16 

1  34 

1  04 

1  17 

1  22 

1  40 

89 

1  02 

1  07 

1  25 

1  04 

1  17 

1  22 

1  40 

96 

1  09 

1  14 

1  32 

91 

1  04 

1  09 

1  27 

90 

1  03 

1  08 

1  26 

99 

1  12 

1  17 

1  35 

1  07 

1  20 

1  25 

1  43 

1  03 

1  16 

1  21 

1  39 

90 

1  03 

1  08 

1  26 

95 

1  08 

1  13 

1  31 

90 

1  03 

1  08 

1  26 

96 

1  09 

1  14 

1  32 

90 

1  03 

1  08 

1  26 

96 

1  09 

1  14 

1  32 

86 

99 

1  04 

1  22 

1  02 

1  15 

1  20 

1  38 

1  04 

1  17 

1  22 

1  40 

89 

1  02 

1  07 

1  25 

1  03 

1  16 

1  21 

1  39 

94 

1  07 

1  12 

1  30 

92 

1  05 

1  10 

1  28 

90 

1  03 

1  08 

1  26 

92  1 

1  05 

1  10 

1  28 
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FREIGHT  RATES  ON  COTTOIST,  &C— Continued. 

[Per  100  pounds.] 


From- 


T3 

af-g-S  <s~ 

1=1 
c3 

|J  §  a 

j3eS 

§| 

a 

o 
a 

tlanta,  Athens 
and  Dalton,  Ga. 
tanooga,  Tenn. 
gomery     and 
Ala. 

Si 

a 

O 

S    * 

<\ 

fc 

$9  99 

$1  12 

$1  17 

$1  35 

1  23 

1  36 

1  41 

1  59 

1  02 

1  15 

1  20 

1  38 

96 

1  09 

1  14 

1  32  • 

1  06 

1  19 

1  24 

1  42 

1  11 

1  24 

1  29 

1  47 

94 

1  07 

1  12 

1  30 

1  11 

1  24 

1  29 

1  47 

95 

1  08 

1  13 

1  31 

1  00 

1  13 

1  18 

1  36 

92 

1  05 

1  10 

1  28 

98 

1  11 

1  16 

1  34 

90 

1  03 

1  08 

1  26 

95 

1  08 

1  13 

1  31 

92 

1  05 

1  10 

1  28 

1  04 

1  17 

1  22 

1  40 

1  02 

1  15 

1  20 

1  38 

99 

1  12 

1  17 

1  35 

93 

1  06 

1  11 

1  29 

1  02 

1  15 

1  20 

1  38 

95 

1  08 

1  13 

1  31 

94 

1  07 

1  12 

1  30 

89 

1  02 

1  07 

1  25 

94 

1  07 

1  12 

1  30 

94 

1  07 

1  12 

1  30 

92 

1  05 

1  10 

1  28 

1  02 

1  15 

1  20 

1  38 

90 

1  03 

1  08 

1  20 

94 

1  07 

1  12 

1  30 

93 

1  06 

1  11 

1  29 

1  36 

1  49 

1  54 

1  72 

1  04 

1  17 

1  22 

1  40 

1  16 

1  29 

1  34 

1  52 

94 

1  07 

1  12 

1  30 

91 

1  04 

1  09 

1  27 

98 

1  11 

1  16 

1  34 

89 

1  02 

1  07 

1  25 

1  00 

1  13 

1  18 

1  36 

94 

1  07 

1  12 

1  30 

1  07 

1  20 

1  25 

1  43 

1  02 

1  15 

1  20 

1  38 

1  07 

1  20 

1  25 

1  43 

99 

1  12 

1  17 

1  35 

96 

1  09 

1  14 

1  32 

1  00 

1  13 

1  18 

1  36 

1  27 

1  40 

1  45 

1  63 

95 

1  08 

1  13 

1  31 

91 

1  04 

1  09 

1  27 

1  04 

117 

1  22 

1  40 

96 

1  09 

1  14 

1  32 

98 

1  11 

1  16 

1  34 

1  23 

1  36 

1  41 

1  59 

94 

1  07 

1  12 

1  30 

94 

1  07 

1  12 

1  30 

93 

1  06 

1  11 

1  29 

1  28 

1  41 

1  46 

1  64 

95 

1  08 

1  13 

1  31 

1  04 

117 

1  22 

1  40 

1  04 

1  17 

1  22 

1  40 

1  09 

1  22 

1  27 

1  45 

91 

1  04 

1  09 

1  27 

1  15 

1  28 

1  33 

1  51 

92 

1  05 

1  10 

1  28 

97 

1  10 

1  15 

1  33 

1  00 

1  13 

1  18 

1  36 

1  19 

1  32 

1  37 

1  55 

To  East  Hampton,  Mass. . . 

East  Wilton,  Me 

East  Wilton,  1ST.  H 

Easton,  Mass 

Enfield,  Mass 

Enfield,  K  H 

Exeter,  1ST.  H 

Farmington,  Me , 

Farnumsville,  Mass  — 

Fiskerville,  N".  H , 

Fitchburg,  Mass 

Fitzwilliam,  K  H , 

Foxborough,  Mass 

Framingham,  Mass  — 

Franklin,  Mass 

Franklin,  1ST.  H 

Freeport,  Me 

Fulton,  N.  Y 

Forge  Village,  Mass  . . , 

Gardiner,  Me 

Gardner,  Mass , 

Glastonbury,  Conn  — 

Gloucester,  Mass 

Goff  's  Falls,  N.  H 

Graniteville,  Mass 

Great  Falls,  K  H 

Greenfield,  Mass 

Greenwich,  K.I 

Groton  Junction,  Mass 

Groveland,  Mass 

Halifax,  X.  S 

Hallowell,  Me 

Hamilton,  Canada 

Hampton  Falls,  ST.  H  . 

Harris ville,  K.  I ■ 

Harrisville,  N.  H 

Hartford,  Conn 

Hatfield,  Mass 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Haydenville,  Mass 

Hazardville,  Conn 

Hillsborough,  ]ST.  H 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Hookset,  N.  H 

Hop  River,  Conn 

Housatonic,  Mass 

Hyde  Park,  Mass 

Jackson,  E.I 

Jaffrey,  23".  H 

Jewett  City,  Conn    . . . 

Keene,  Nf.  H 

Kendall's  Mill.  Me 

Kennebunk,  Me 

Kinderhook,  ]SJ".  Y 

Kingston,  K.  I    

Kingston,  Canada 

Kittery,  Me 

Laconia,  1ST.  H 

Lake  Village,  N.H. ... 

Lancaster,  N".  H  

Lawrence,  Mass 

Lebanon,  N.  H 

Leominster,  Mass 

Lewiston,  Me 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y 

London,  Canada 


FREIGHT    RATES    OF    TRANSPORTATION    COMPANIES. 
FREIGHT  KATES  ON  COTTON,  &C— Continued. 

[Per  100  pounds.] 


53 


From- 


To  Lowell,  Mass 

Lyme,  Conn 

Manchester,  Conn 

Manchester,  1ST.  H 

Mansfield,  Mass 

Manton,  R.  I 

Marlborough,  N.  H 

Mason  Village,  N.  H 

Mechanicsville,  Conn 

Medway,  Mass  

Methuen,  Mass 

Middleton,  Conn 

Milford.N.H 

Montreal,  Canada 

Morristown,  1ST.  J 

Nashua,  N.  H 

Natick,  Mass 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Newton,  Mass 

Newark,  N.  J 

Newhuryport,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass 

New  Britain,  Conn 

Newton  Centre,  Mass  — 

New  Market,  N.  H 

Newport,  R.I 

Newport,  N.  H 

Newtonville,  Mass 

Niantic,  R.  I 

North  Adams,  Mass 

North  Andover,  Mass . . . 
North  Berwick,  Me  .... 
North  Chelmsford,  Mass 

Norwich,  Conn 

Norwich,  N.  T 

Norwood,  Mass 

Oakdale,  Mass 

Oakland,  R.I 

Oak  Lawn,  R.  I 

Olney  ville,  R.  I 

Oneco,  Conn 

Orange,  Mass 

Osborn,  Conn 

Oswego,  N.  Y 

Ottawa,  Canada 

Otter  River,  Mass 

Oxford,  Mass 

Palmer,  Mass 

Pascoag,  R.I 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

Peacedale,  R.  I 

Pepperell,  M  ass 

Peterborough,  N.  H 

Phoenix,  R.  I 

Pittsfield,  Mass 

Pomfret,  Conn 

Pontiac,  R.  I 

Port]and,  Me 

Portsmouth,  N.  H 

Pownal,  Vt 

Proctorsville,  Vt 

Putnani,  Conn 

Quidnick,  R.  I 

Readville,  Mass 

Richmond,  Mass 

Rochester,  N.  H 

Rockdale,  Mass 


$0  89 
94 
94 
94 
90 
94 


1  04 
95 
91 


92 

90 
94 
99 
94 
88 

1  08 
90 
97 
91 
92 
97 
92 
83 
99 
99 
94 

1  01 
97 
93 
99 

1  02 

1  02 


1  13 


$1  02 
1  07 


07 

07 

03 

07 

LI 

12 

L7 

08 

1  04 

1  02 

1  09 

1  16 

1  12 


1  05 
96 
1  12 
1  12 
1  07 
1  14 
1  10 


1  04 


$1  07 
1  12 


1  22 
1  13 

1  09 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
:i 
1 
l 
1 
l 
i 
i 
i 
1 
1 
] 
1 
i 

!. 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 


1  20 


$1  25 


1  35 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

] 

1 

1  33 

1  27 

1  28 

1  33 


40 
31 

27 
25 
32 
39 
35 
28 
27 
40 
26 
35 
28 
26 
30 
35 
30 
24 
44 
26 


31 
1  37 
1  27 
1  33 


54  FREIGHT    RATES    OF   TRANSPORTATION    COMPANIES. 

FREIGHT  RATES  OIST  COTTON,  &C  .—Continued. 

[Per  100  pounds.] 


From- 


To  Eockport,  Mass 
Eockville,  Conn 

Eome.KY 

Eoyalston,  Mass 

Eumford,  E.  I 

Eutland,  Vt 

Saco,  Me 

Salem,  Mass 

Salmon  Falls,  X.  H 
Saxonville,  Mass 
Saybrook,  Conn 
Schenectady,  X.  Y 

Sharon,  Mass 

Sherburne,  X.  Y 
Shirley,  Mass  . . . 
Skowhegan,  Me 
Slatersville,  E.  I 

Sorel,  Canada 

Southborough,  Mass 

Spencer,  Mass 

Springdale,  Mass 
Springfield,  Mass 
Springfield,  Vt 
Stafford,  Conn.. 
Sterling,  Conn 
Stillwater,  X.  Y 
Stillwater,  E.  I 
Stoughton,  Mass 
Stuyvesant,  X.  Y 
St.  John,  New  Brunswick 
Sudbury,  Mass 
Summit,  E.  I . . 
Sunapee,  Vt  - . 
Suncook,  Is .  H 
Sutton,  Mass.. 
Syracuse,  X.  Y 
Talcottville,  Conn 
Taunton,  Mass 
Thompson,  Conn 
Three  .Hirers,  Mass 
Ticonderoga,  X.  Y 

Tilton,  X.  H 

Tonawanda,  X.  Y 
Toronto,  Canada 

Trov.X.Y 

Troy,  X.  H 

Turner's  Fall,  Mass 

TJtica,  X.  Y 

TTxbrid<re,  Mass 
Valley  Falls,  E.  I 
Vernon,  Conn 
Victory  Mills,  X.  Y 
Wachusett,  Mass 
Ware,  Mas; 
Warren,  Mass 
Warren,  E.  I 
Washington,  Mass 
"Washington  Mills,  X.  Y 
Waterford,  Mass 
Waterville,  Me 
Waterbury,  Conn 
Waverly,  Mass 
Wayland,  Mass 
"Webster,  Mass 

Wells,  Me 

Westborough,  Mass 
Westbrook,  Me 


30 
1  29 
1  30 


FREIGHT    RATES    OF    TRANSPORTATION    COMPANIES. 
FREIGHT  RATES  ON  COTTON,  &€.— Continued. 

[Per  100  pounds.] 


55 


To  Westerly,  R.  I 

Weston,  Mass 

Wesrlield,  Mass 

Westford,  Mass 

Westminster,  Mass 

Westmoreland,  N.  H 

West  Boylston,  Mass 
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Windsor  Locks,  Conn 

Winooski,  Vt 

Winslow's,  Mass 

Winthrop,  Me 
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Woodville,  R.  I 

Woonsocket,  R.  I 

Worcester,  Mass 

Vantic,  Conn 

Yarmouth,  Me 
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1  33 
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FREIGHT    RATES    OF    TRANSPORTATION    COMPANIES. 
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$0  19 
Per  bushel,                06 
Per  bushel,                06 
Per  bushel,                06 
Per  bushel,                05 
Per  bushel,                03 
28 
28 
Per  tierce,                46 

9  00 
9  00 
9  00 

Per  head,               2  50 
15 

Per  100  lbs.,               15 

15 

15 

In  bales,                    15$ 

In  bags,                     26 

13 

Per  barrel,                30 

25 

29 
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